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Foreword 

S tudies on education in other countries have long been 
a responsibility of the Office of Eklucation. This present study 
is Mother cmitribution in the series. It is' based on back- 
{pt)und infcmnation acquired by the Mthm* during 4 visits tn^^li ng 
3 ym of residence in Brazil. Under auspices of the Office of Edu- 
cation, his most recent vi^t was made during 1967 to obtain current 
first-hand data. v 

The purpoM of the study is to provide educational information 
about Brazil in its own setting for the use of educadona] institutions, 
governmental and non-governmental agmicies, and scholars and other 
persons cmcemed with comparative and international educaticm. 

Eor asnstanoe to the Office of E!ducation and to the author, the 
Olffise tdras this opporunity to express its appreciation to the 
Government of Brazil, its Embassy in Wasliingt<m, D.C., and its 
Ministry of, Education and Culture in Rio de Janeira 
Fmr their interest, help, and many courtesies, the Office and the 
author are deeply indebted to Dr. Anleio S. Teixwro, Director of 
the National Institute of Educational Research, to his co-workers 
at the Brazilian Center of ^ucational Research in Rio de Janeiro, 
and to tlM offidals of the Regicmal Research Centers — Dr. Luis 
Ribeiro de Sena and Professor Carmen Teixetro in Salvador, Bahia 
and Professor Fernando de Asevedo and Dr. Joel Martins in Sio 
Paulo; and to Professor Abgar Renault, Secratary of Education, 
State of Minas Gerais. Appreciation is also expressed for assistance 
given by the Division of Education staff of the Pan Union, 

in Wadungton, by United States D^iartment of State officials in 
Washington and various dries of Brasil, and by many othera who 
helped both the Office and the authop. 

OuvB J. Calswsll, 

AuUtmU CvmmMomr for Intomational Education. 

Bhs GoooTKOoim, DWoctar^ 
InUmationed Educational Edati^. 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 


words in a deacnption of th® United States of Brazil 
are “transition” and “expansion.” In the space of only 80 
years, Brazil has nude Teritable Paul Bunyan strides from a 
manual type of agrarian monoculture toward an industrialized econ* 
omy. The pace has been so rapid that many Brazilians say ti»ey have 
dilBculty in trying to keep abreast T1 m> whole gamqt of Brazilian 
life and culture has been affected — even the remote jungle areas now 
coming within readi of civilization through a network of air tranS' 
portation. 

Family, church, government, education, busineBB, industry, and 
labor ale all being affected dynamic forces that mark tlM transitimi 
fnn^colonial and imperial Brazil to Uie expanding eomunny of the 
Republic, llie accompanying dedicati<m to donocratio principles and 
the tuoadened interest in puUic affairs contrast with earlier restraints 
on persona] and political freedom. 

In Blezil, as in various other countoea, business and industry need 
mme skills than those availaUe. And education in this expanding 
etxHKuny assumes new proportions as Government realizes tiutt the 
edmational achievement of its citizens affects the Katimi’s productiv* 

Acocwding to Brazilian educators, (me of the most sericms proUems 
facing them is that of illitenuy. . Thqr are striving to reduce tlm 
nuipber of illiterates, who— according to Government estimates— 
r^resented Mwot 61 percent of the population 15 yean of age and 
older, or approximately 18,660,000 p^le in 1967.* 

& ^Mariak*. 1 *mI1 Pwm («l MasaSa «ai BtaaO, m riafriai Ibaraaaarlcaaa da 
iMaeacMa). B BraaU aa W e« a t aa. riaaa. 41 : SO Dl rt ia kr i ISSS. (PaMlakad hr 

06ei*a «a BdaaaaMa Ihataa a a artaaa a.) laa alsa UUSSCO. WotM muaraej at MM- 
Maaifrapha m P mm Sm m mt t I Sdac aM a a X I. Pafla : Tba Oifaaiaatlaa. ISST. 
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Another problem in Brazil, also one which has a counterpart in 
various other cpuntries, is that of provi^ng teachers and schobls for 
a population estimated to be increasing vj^more Uian a million in- 
habitants a year. On the (me hand, there are those who believe that 
eduction is a privilege and not a necessity ; on the other, those who 
believe that the advantages accruing from formal education are not 
always fully appreciated by those who have had little if any formal 
schooling. In short, the concept of compulsory education is not uni- 
versally accepted. 

The size and topography of the country present a challenge. The 
huge land mass of Brasil, with its metropolitan areas, scattered 
villages, and isolated settlements, (Mimplicates the task of providing 
free and universal education. As in the United States of America, 
disparity exists 'among the Brasilian States in alulity to finance edu- 
cation. Teacher training and certification require constant thought 
and attention. Recogniticm and support of private- schools (which 
have played a major part in Brasilian education) demand a share 
of attention. 

That these and other a^wcts of the task arS in the minds of Brazil- 
ians who are nmet directly concerned with education and culture, is 
evident from the many ways that they are attacking their educational 
problems. Ccmunanding attentip^ are numerous campaigns recently 
initiated to increase literacy, build more school buildings, extend 
t e ach er training and higher education, step up textlxxA publication, 
encourage supplemental financing, 'and foster related activities. Ekln- 
cational and sociological research is being onndjp||pd at federally sup- 
ported research centers in the interests of an Mpbtsned edueatiimid 
system. The United Nations Educational, Scientiflo,'~ and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and the Operati<m Mission of the Interna^ 
tional Cooperatioa Administration (ICA) of the USA are providing 
aid in qMcific areas of the country in reeponse to Brasilian Qovem- 
mental requests for technical assistance. Brasilians show a detertni- 
nation to wive their problems throuj^ many means and by vigorous 
effort. 

Social legislation — to provide greater protection for the workw — is 
concomitant with the expanding eocmomy’li requirements tor concen- 
trations of larger numbers of more highly ^Ued workers. In turn, 
there is a growing demand for technicians to fill social service posi- 
tions in civil service and in businean and industry. These needs and 
many others create interest in and stti^NUt for edueatioii. 

One evidence of such intareat and support is assn in the indige nous 
development of industrial and onmmerdal q^aentioediip aohoote 
promoted, created, and supported by industry with snconragement 
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I of the Goven^ment In and near factories, a network of these schools 

I is expanding to help upgrade skilled trade and industrial labor. With 

the expansion is reported a change in attitude among the general popu- 
lace towards skilled laborers, especially when'' the latter command 
remuneration equal to that in the professions at the outset of a career. 

The industrialization has necessitated the establishmrat of a greater 
variety of schools than heretofore. The classical system of education 
designed to create and maintain a small elite is being transformed into 
a system offering a choice of opportimities to the many. Restrictions 
on transfer from one type of school to another have been relaxed 
through cmrdinati(Hi and integration of cycles in the various branches 
of education above the primary level. A shift is noted from the ency- 
clopedic approach to learning toward a growing emphasis on education 
for productive ai^ivity in the economy. 

As elsewhere, averages in Brazil usually are not medians, -^ere 
rosy be an extreme on either side which tends to belie the 'average. 
Statistics of frontier States pull the average down. If an educational 
picture -is taken in the econmnic h«rt of the Nation — the States of 
Sw Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Minas Oerais, Santa Catarina, Rio 
Orande do Sul — the view is quite different fran what it would be if 
the picture were taken in the northern and northwestern States. 

Figuratively speaking, shadows of urban skyscrapMS tower over 
the interior — the Seriio or “Polygon of Droug^t”-^where Kfe in isola- 
ticm. moves on at a slower pace. This contrast is not unnoticed by 
Brazilfan authorities and effor^ are being exerted to develop the 
interior. The new project to move tlm Capital City from Rio de 
Janeiro to Brasilia — the centm* of the country — ^is said to be motivated 
in part by a desire to encourage de^lopment of presently under- 
developed areas. * 

Eloooomic and social needs and developmoits require resevch as 
arell as educatiim. Althoi^^ rasearch in biological sciences Hu been 
conducted for sonM time in Brasil, broadw activities in these sciences 
now command an interest. Besidee educational and sociological ^ 
research, the National GovemuMmt tf encouraging sc ientific work in 
electronics, geology, marina biology, atcsnic oiergy, diemistry, medi- 
cine, agrionltore, and economics. These activities |daee additional 
responsibilities on the sdioolo. 

Indeed, sdimatiofi u playing its part in Brasilian life and this bulle- 
tin focuses attcntum on educatkm in a country which today is a color- 
ful moaak. 
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Chapter II 

Educational Panorama 


URING THE PERIOD 1500-1789 Bnuilian thought waa 
(x>nsiderably influenced by Portuguese colonizers and educa- ^ 


tion was pioneered by a religious order. Six priests of the 
Society of Jesus entered Brazil in 1549. This was the beginning of the 
Jesuit movement there which , spread from Bahia along the coast 
Their aim was to found a school adjacent to the church in each com- 
munity. The priests learned local dialects in order to carry European 
culture and their own religion to indigenous groups. They also pro-, 
vided schools where Christians could go beymid the rudiments of read- 
ing and writing to classical studies in literature and the arts. When at 
its peak, their influence terminated abruptly under an expulsion de- 
cree in 1759 issued by Pombal, the Portuguese ruler, and the semblance 
of the Mrly Brazilian school system disappeared. 

Independence from Portugal was declared on September 7, 1822 
and an Empire was formed. During the Ehnpire period education 
was characterized by a movement away from Portuguese thought in 
favor of a Latin-type French encyclopedism. According to Professor 
A. Cameiro Leio of the University of Brazil : 

.... It waa Impoatfbla for the aona of the mral lord, or tba poUtlelaii, 
or the poblkr fuoctlonarr to aaptre to any career* except thoaa In law. 
BMdlcliie, poUtka or govenunant acfrke.' 

Menial work was discharged by Negro and IndUan slaves and 
people of humble class. The life of the leisure class was relatively 
simple in terms of physical work-and they had time for inteUectual 
pursuits. Schools were designed to provide ui intellectual challmge 
for children of the upper social and economic groupa This academic 
custom tonded to have the predominating influence <m educational 
curriculums until recbnt times. 

»A. Ouw^ LaSa. !%• BfalatlM of SSacatton la BraaiL fw Bratf. Partratt tf 
Half a Caaaaaat, T. Ljaa Salth aaS Alaxaadar Marchaat, ala. Now Tatk : Tka P r ySaa 
Pran. ISSl. ». MX 
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Evolution of Public Education 


Not long after independence was declared in 1822, however, public 
authorities' began to concern themselvee with the development of a 
common school as well as with academic prep>aration for the socially 
cho^n. Law schools were provided in 1827 for children of the mas- 
ters, and shortly tiiereafter laws were passed pertaining to elementary 
schools. Although the Brazilian Empire was centralized, ahnost from 
the outset responsibility for public schools was divided between the 
central Goven^ment and the provinces. Local responsibility for ele- 
mentary schools began in 1882 when the provirites initiated their first 
schoola The central Government founded royal schools at the pri- 
mary level and established auxiliary courses for the secondary units 
that were attached to the law schools of Pernambuco and Sau Paulo. 
During this same period — 1837 — the Col6gio Pedro II was begun as 
the Nation’s parent secondary school. 

- J. Roberto Moreira, of the Brazilian Center of Educational Re- 
search in Rio de Janeiro, d^ribes the Empire as semi-colonial in 
organization — not the constitutional and democratic nation which 
Peter II intended. Writing in English, he presents the problem the 
Empire faced in attempting to establish a common school system: 

. . . Both tb« oaperora — Peter the Flr^ and Peter the Second — tried to 
■et np a free popolar azatem of edocatlm, bat they could not dos It In a .wide 
and aatlotectorz way becaoae of many r«uooa aach as Portae* financial 
resonrceo, ahortaft of teaebna, the conunon pe<9le'a low Interoat In edu- 
cation . . .* 

By the end of the 19th century, approximately 280,000 Brazilian 
children were enrolled in elementary schools out of a total population 
of almost 14 million, or about 18 children per 1,000 inhabit^ts. This 
fact indicates that an organized system of education for all or most 
of Brazil’s diildren was not then in existence. 

The Republic of Brasil was proclaimed in 1889. The first Ctmati- 
tuti<m, ratified in 1^1, set the stage for democratic rule. The estab- 
lishment of a democratic educational system has not omne quickly 
nor easily because the same problems which beset the Nati<m as a 
whole were also felt in education — such as those of developing leader- 
ship and of discovering methods and means by trial and error. 

The Constitutiem of 1891 specified, that the Federal Government 
should "organise the arts and culture” in the country; it made no 

•Tht StMT «r MmUm la BiaWL Th* jrattoaol nmmttnt PrMpal. M:S:S7, 
Octakar ISSA 
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reference to primary education. Accordingly, its interprrters, eri- 
dently fearing that aid to elementary education might be prejudicial 
to the Federation, did not believe that Federal asm stance should be 
provided for the lowel* level. Howeten, as Profeaeor Leao points out : 

. . dnrlns World War 1, In IBIT, faced wItA frowliw tooo^t 

aboat by ibt probtem of utionallntlon of tb* Oanaan Mtttera la Parana. 
Banta CatarlnS, iimI Rk> Oramla do Bol, the fedaral goremlnant oatabUibad 
primary achoola tn atrfiea Inhabited by tboae aettlen and de^muted Inqiectora 
to anparintand the jntifram.' 

In ^immary, the period 1890-1920 was chara<^erised explora- 
tion, expansion, and the setting of an educational course. Although 
Federal activity at the primary education level began to wane afthr 
World War I, it was remewed in 1937 as World War II lotmied on 
the horixon and Brasilian Federal attention again centered tm the 
nationality of settlers in Brasil. 


EducatioQal Reform 


A group of educatcMa, with such Imulers as Profeesoii M. B. Lou- 
ren^o Filho, Anisio S. Teixeira, Fernando de Anvedo, A. F. Almeida^ 
Junior, and otUera, Parted a refonn motmment in education imme- 
diately following the end of World War I. Tliis morement was 
typical of general Bnudlimi unrest culminating in the Bevoluticm of 
1980, when OettUio Vargas assumed the presidency of the country. 
Many of the (xmoepts and much of the philos(q;diy of its schods today 
were Mmoeived in this refinm period whoi ideas were formenting as 
a reaction againrt the traditional sdM^astic systmn which had im- 
vailed. Professor Assvedo indkates that obssrven oonaidered the 
refonn of 1988 in the Federal l^strict as ‘Hhs moat intanae oeotsr 
of irradiaUcm^of new idMS in pedagogical ta^niquea : 

Boiae hMsifaM at adacatSoa beva aaC barttatad la aAralag ttat with 
tha r afaraa aSbatantUtad ia daoaa aa MU at Jaaaarp M, ISH; wa a rta ea d 
laaolaMp apoa a aaw phaaa at tba Matavy at Brasmaa Bdaealta.* 

Professor Anevedo goes oo to sty that the refonn movement in 
BresUinn sducatioa wis a iyiii}rtoin of tha naw kata of affaire within 
the ooontzy, ci^eated by economic, pcditic^ and aodal p ie as om to- 

•n«A,p.tia. I 

CiMm: As U tkm itaiy if DMn# !• W, E. Onviiffi, 

Ir. mm Tiifc; TEt Mmmmrnn itit. pw 44E 
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with A funmtAtioo of idMs spreading throngh the held of 
cnltore after World War I.* Imloded wwtb internal migration 
toward the scmth, immigration, a rise in indostrialitation, erolotioo 
in economic life, a convergence of population in Sao Paulo, and ideas 
from Europe and North AnMiica which brcraght about transforma- 
tions in thinking and changes in basic institutions and beliefs. Ihe 
Revolutim of 1980 marked a culminaticm point in the mobilitj of the 
times. 

The direction which education tO(d[ seemed comfu^ble with beliefs 
in the newly acquired (kmoCTscj. An attempt was made to Iwing 
about a closer rdatimiship between the school and family, Qovm- 
ment, and world ccmditions. New objectives were allied to National, 
social, and ckmocratic ideals through lenovi^km of procedures and 
related techniques. The social function of the school and internal 
enrichnMnt of its curriculum were givei onphasia. Ihe concepts of 
extending edocatkn^ oppcwtunitieB to all and acootdmg re^[>eet fw 
human peraonality cwme increaaingly into the picture The wonk of 
John Dewey were quoted as aims — “the panorama of an ampler and 
^ richer life for man in general, a life of greater freedcun and of equal 
opp<»tunity for all, po the end that each may ckvalop uui may ac^ve 
all that is in him to be.** * 

Ihis phase of edu<»tkmal history in Braxil produced the first public 
school system ain^ at educaticm for all Braxil^ childroi. Changes 
have devel<q>ed with speed in the lart 80 years and evidence indkaUk 
that, as further time passes, the momentum generated will open new 
frontiers. 


CootemporaLEy Panorama 


Many of the problmDa facti^ Braxi] in today*k adMxds can be atr 
tributed to ahmiomnings of the past And this aitnidiaQ b imt pecul- 
iar to edooation; it rdatea to life in gneraL Nevuth^sa, en- 
oonrafNnent of sAol^ic Gaining for the few and failiire to make 
adeqmde provkaeo for rudimentary edooation for the many, have had 
thetf dIeiA on BiasU^ imiUieaa in indoibrialisinf h«r eooiuimy. For 
emnpla, it waa only natural lor lha nuaiaa of peo|de to want the 
type of training afforded to the law. The predoniinant derira of 
■ -■■■■■■ » . 
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students first gaining admission to a school seemed to be for that type 
of training which would lead to a preferred status socially and eoo- 
M nomically. Dr. Antsio S. Teixeira, one of Braxil’s educational phil- 
oeophers, pictured the situation in an address at a session of the Na- 
tional Federation of Industries in Sao Paulo: 

la realitr, the Bmlllan people Ilrlac In the midst of aiiftocratlr and 
•cAdesnic edocttloD^alAo trUh : Co tctdemlc and ariaCocraCic atalna* 

Co be educated . . to be irraduated . . but unfortunately we hare 
only proTided Ibe money to maintain acboola for the prlTlleced claaa.* 

The inverted triangle placing emphasis from higher edueatitm 
downwafd made it easier to tip the triangle off its basn Not only 
were universities selective; primary schools were alsa Here is the 
crux of Brazilian educational' problems 4s Dr. Teixeira sees it; 

^ r . people are rMlly ••cendinf In BraElt. We cannot any ldn«er 
aay aa wta uaod to aay before: **we and the people we hate to aay : •^we, 
the Braallian people** . . « tbeae people who do not yet come to aea* 
alona ... to debate with ua their ed\|catloci problema, but who already 
aolTO poildcal probtema, already elect their forernoni throttfh the free 
and aecret rote, . . . are, each day, feellnf more freedom and Independ* 

ence In the conqueat of their aotonomy . . ’ 

* * ^ 

The edocatloo which we hare been organialnc ontli now in thia roontry 
waa nerer directed to the people. It waa edocatloo for oar cUaa. We 
permitted It to the .people aa a tolerance. Althoogh atratlfled In a aoclety 
of claaaee, we. I^re aiwaya had the aeoaa of bomor to malhtaln oar 
claaarn open. And, lhanka to a aelectlra edocatloo, wa reoiored from 
the popular claaaea thoae demooatratlDf capability to partlcipata with 
oa In the baoQoet od BraiiUaD life. We d^d not cloee the door . . . hot 
we aalected thoee wlyn mixht enter .... 

Nothlnc la more oatoral than anch a aelecdra primary acbool of thIa 
nature glTlnc non-approral to TO percent .... They are no food for 
atndying. *H}ood for the atodlea” meana dlallke for work, dlaUke for 
makim effort, bat Uklng for leamlnf the rarhal oothlncobaa, knowlnt by 
heart all the ridlcaloot nomeoclatare which t^he achool Impoaea on them. 
With atich a aelectloo proceaa. Initiated in the flrat primary year, the 
•duMl takea to the last elementary grade 18 percent of Ita atadeota. About 
SOO thonsand atodenta Of these 000 tbonaand, only abont 20 tbonaand 
cempletethelaatyearof aenlor hlfhachooL These are the candldatea for the 
University acboola .... 

' The Brasiltan problem la that of the big group of children who abandon 
the '{wliDary acboola beceoae they do not have, by oar fklse pedagogical 
theory, InteUectnal requirements for atody. This big group of BrasUlans 
who, tar from being unintelligent, are the well -gifted for training, those 
who like to do things, thoae who love to work, those who cannot stay In 
achooL Amnn g the surviving ones, those are the more docile to 

* Jaae IS. ISSS. (TrmaaUted fiaai the ■imamrepked Portagaeae tost, p. X) 
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•Mdemlc torture ^ the echooL, who, deeplte ■ticks and stooea, reach the 
foarth ]rear — atlU^moos these — shout 500 tbooBand chfldreo cannot find 
achoola to contlniw their education, not even the academic in'** which la 
the only one we are trying to offer them * 

\ 

The preasures applied on schools by itidilstnalization and thet de- 
mands for universal education have caused chain reactions.' In efforts 
to provide for the increased numbers of children in the schools, over- 
crowding and double sessions have resulted. In some areas the situ- 
ation Has become so critical that a third^seesion has been inaugurated, 
which tends to reduce the len^h of the school day and affect teaching 
e^ci^cy when the same teaclier’' handles more than one session. 
Where schools cannot be constructed fast enough to meet the needs 
and where there is a shortage of teachers, it naturally follows in any 
country that many children tragically are turned away. 

Not all difficulties can be linked with traditioR, nor all strengths 
tied with the present. The modem foundation was begun during the 
r^me of .President Gletulio Vargas from 1030 to 1046. Subsequent 
administrations are credited with supporting coi^nued improvement 
of education. ^ 

It would be impossible to depict an accurate leducational panorama 
of Brazil without calling attenti<m to other factors such as the sire 
of the country, racial and ethnic groups, and economic and social 
conditiona The panorama is large, detailed, and complex; and it is 
Braziliaa, although various influenoee from abroad have entered into 
the scheme of things. 


Six4 

The United States of Brazil is the world’s fourth country in sire 
and continuous land area. It borders all but 2 of the South American 
oountriee— Ohilt and Ecuador. The total boundary line around 
Brazil is about 14/XX) miles; the Atlantic coastal line exceeds 4,800 
miles. Within this huge Republic, there are 8 distinct regions : The 
Amazon River Basin, the semi-arid region of the northeast., and the 
uplands part of the southern coastal plateau. 

This vast expanse of territory with its abundance of natural re- 
sources — partly developed and partly undeveloped — is the pride of 
Brazilians. the other hand, size has contributed to many of the 
country’s basic problema Some areas have fewer than 2 persons per 
square mile. (The average population density for the Nation is 16 
per 'square mile.) Great expanses, still relatively untouched, are 


• IMA. p. 8-7. 
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waiting to be aeveloped. In spite of the fact that Brazil is air-minded 
aind air facilities being expanded to reach most parts of the 
country, many people remain in isolation. T^he cost of develbping the 
interior comes high and not too many people with the technical know- 
how desire to leave the comforts of metropolitan life to become 
industrial pioneers in this interior. 

The implications for education are obvious. Isolation and lack of 
cmnmunication create localism. Formal schooling tends^to lose im- 
portance to people in remote areas and the attention of educational 
authorities tends to be directed toward those places where numbers or 
social pressures are. greater. Providing school facilities in sparsely 
populated areas is expensive and, at tHhes, almost impKissible. Teach- 
ers are not attracted primarily to areas where level of living is low, 
and supervision becomes difficult for constituted authorities. 

Various figures on the distribution of population show from 66 to 
75 percent rural and 25 to 34 percent urban, with 90 percent living in a 
third of the country — along the coast and mainly in the southeast 


Racial and Eibnic Groups 

Racial composition of the Brazilian population (51,955,397 reported 
in the 1960^nsus) includes the basic stocks of humankind — red, white, 
black, yellow, and the admixtures evolving through the years. 

The white strains, representing 61.66 percent of the population, 
trace primarily to European origin, while the mulatloes (pardos) 
representing 26.54 percent, primarily stem from intnmarriages of 
Negroes and whites starting when the early white settlers of Brazil 
impelled Negroes from Africa as slaves. The third largest group — 
10.M^rcent — are Negroes. The remaining 0.84 percent includes the 
yellow stocks stempiing primarily from the Japanese.* , 

Schools in. Brazil have not restricted entrance on grounds of race 
or color, and racial prejudice has not been a National problem. Chil- 
dren have been excluded from schM^ls by such factors as lack of facili- 
ties and parental inability to pay/for schooling. As public education 
is extended to larger segments of the population, such factors can be 
expected to decrease in importance. 

National origins of the population are diverse also. Immigrants to 
Brazil have come from many lands. In 1955, for example, Brazil’s 
^5,166 immigrants included 21,264 Portuguese, 10,7^ Spaniards, 

■CoBMibo NbcIobbI BatatiatlCB. AboAiIo ■stattotteo do BfBBil — ISSa Bio do 
Jonolro : Sorrlco OrdSco do IBOB. ISCd. p. ST. 
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8,945 Italians, 4,051 Japaner^ 1,122 Germans, 2 Russians, and 9,044 
of other nationalities.'** 

Nationality has played a part in the behavior of some immigrant 
groups, especially before World Wars I and II. German, Italian, 
Polish, and Japanese immigrants tended to concentrate in nationality 
coloni^ particularly in the States of Sao Paulo, Parani, Santa 
Catarina, and Rii^Grande do Sul. Populations in such p>wns as 
Joinville, Blumenau, and Novo Hamburgo were almost transplanta- 
tions from Germany. Schools, newspapers, churches, and businesses 
used the German language. These and similar settlements of other 
particular nationality groups contributed to the Government’s deci- 
sion to exercise jurisdiction over schools in order to assist youth to gain 
patriotism for their new homeland. The use of Portuguese in all 
schools was enforced and later was written into the Constitution as 


mandatory. 

Before Brazil restricted immigration, many illiterates entered Brazil 
and added to and intensified the illiteracy problem because of language 
difficulties. Many immigrants of the last two or three decades still do 
not have facility in Portuguese. Shortage of teachers and of school 
facilities have made it difficult for schools to cope with problems 
involved in the assimilation of immigrants. 


Economic Conditions 

Traditionally an agricultural economy, Brazil has depended pri- 
marily on one type of crop for foreign exchange — first sugar cane, 
then rubber, and then coffee. Today, in addition to producing about 
one-half of the world’s coffee, Brazil produces a third of the world’s 
bananas, one-fifth its cacao, and some of its cotton. Cattle increased 
by about 83 percent in dU period 1947-56. Her domestic market ab- 
sorbs most of the com, nee, sugar cane, manioc, and bean crops." 

Particularly daring World War II and the immediate postwar 
years, Brazil was forced to meet many of her needs. By way of over- 
simplified illustration of recent change in Brazil’s economy, some 
40,000 new factories are reported to have been established between 
1989 and 1949. They range in size from tiny plants to huge steel 
mills which rank among the largest in the world. Its hydro-electric 
power developments are massive and their impact upon society is ^ 

p. TT. 

“CoBMlho Macloul d* ■ataUrtlCB. SrmM, mm* mtmrt. Elo «• Jtatlro: 

IBOB PrlatlM OUe*. ISST. p. 1-tt. 
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not yet fully realized. Brazil is rapidly becoming a technological 
power. 

New roads are being built. Bus transportation is increasing rapidly, 
as is trucking. Air transportation is booming and domestic per 
capita consumption of such products as sugar, wheat flour, rice, ce- 
ment, oil, and gasoline naturally has soared. Minerals are major 
potentials for exploitation. Iron, gold, quartz, salt, mineral waters, 
and uranium, cerium, thorium, and other atomic mAterials provide 
clues to Brazil’s future. 

Indeed, Brazilian economy is developing on many fronts, 
tion and expansion are altering the country’s societal map. 

.w 

Social Conditions' 

Industrialization inevitably tends to cause shifts in rural-urban 
patterns of population. In Brazil, there has been an exodus from 
rural areas to the cities, motivated in part, at least, by the promise 
of higher wages and a better level of living. Brazil, with her many 
recent architectural triumphs, found herself — like other industrializ- 
ing countries — faced with the emergence of shanty towns. The indus- 
trial State of Sao Paulo has reportedly grown 4 times as fast as the 
general population. Even so, under 1950 census criteria, 63.8 percent 
of the population is rural and some authorities indicate a still greater 
percent 

The laborer has taken on a new role. He has joined fellow laborers 
to form unions, and he is realizing new benefits. Legislative groups 
are losing the homogeneity of the past. 

The family is less self sufficient than formerly. Economic inde- 
pendence allows women greater freedom of choice in marriage. 
Parents still are consulted in marriage plans; in urban areas, they 
are lees likely to have the final say. 

Women’s suffrage has been attained and legislation in the economic 
and social fields is being enacted in such areas as hours of work, pay 
equalization, and the like. It now is possible for women to get jobs 
in many occupations new to them, whereas the earlier philosophy was 
restrictive even in teaching. Increasing numbers of women attend the 
universities, especially the schools of philosophy, arts, letters, social 
work, nursing, and science. 

When sons marry, they are less likely now than before to remain 
in the paternal home. According to reports, intermarriage has in- 
creased among local and immigrant groups and across religious lines. 
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The traditional one-crop ajn’icultural economy presents problems 
for education because financial support depends in large measure on 
the succe^ or failure of the crop. Greater diversification, while bring- 
ing new problems, tends to build a more stable economy. It also makes 
new demands on education in terms of manpower training — diversi- 
fication in courses, and planning and adaption to meet new needs. 

The key words to describe the Brazilian ^ucational panorama are 
first of all “transition and expansion,” but they are also “experimen- 
tation,” “variety,” and “virility.” 


\ 


Chapter III 

Educational Organi2ation 


A DMINISTRATiVE RESPONSIBILITY in Brazilian edu- 
ZA cation is located at Federal, State, and municipal leyels. Inas- 
X ^ much as the United States of Brazil is a Federal Republic, 
education^ like other public services, has been fostered and developed 
by means of coordination between the central Government and the fed- 
erated States. The system of education has grown within the struc- 
ture of the Brazilian Constitutiim and Federal laws. The National 

« 

laws permit considerable local adaptation and freedom of operatioO^ 
especially in elementaiy and normal school training. The educational 
systems in the five territories are entrusted to the Federal Government. 
Municipal governments coordinate their educational activities with the ' 
system of the State in which they are located. 


Decentralixadon 

Brazil takes pride in the fact that decentralisatioh of educational 
administration is a tradition. Brazilian educators recognise that this 
decentralization is lees than in the USA, but Brasil was a political en- 
tity which conceded certain autonomy to the States, wherMS the USA 
came into being the federation of alrMdy organised separate 
col<mies. 

State systems began to assume more direct responsibility psitaiiung 
to elementary education and normal or elanratary teacher brai Jng 
during the period of the Republic. Beqwnsibility for secondary and 
higher education is retain^ by the Federal Government. States, 
cities, towns, villages, and individuals may found ami mamtain sec- 
14 
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ondary schools and institutions of higher learning, provided they are 
recognized and run in accordance with the policies and curriculums 
established by the Federal GK>vemment The Government also in- 
spects these institutions.* 

Private Schools have played and are playing an important role in 
Brazilian education. The majority, belonging to the various religious 
denominations, are sectarian.^ Althougl^ privately operated, they are 
required to meet and maintain Federal inspection standards as to 
curriculums, certification of teachers, and facilitiea By law, religious 
instruction is permitted in schools in accordance with the religious 
preference of the student and/or his parents, provided enrollment for 
this instruction is voluntary. 


Legal Bases 


The present Constitution, proclaimed in 1946, specifies that it is 
withm the authority and competence of the Federal Government to 
legislate on **the patterns and bases of national education.*^ Many of 
the educational stipulations in this 1946 Constitution had roots in the 
former Constitution of 1691 and 1934 and in the Carta ContHtwsional 
ofl987. ^ 

Acting under Article 5 of the 1946 Constitution, which gives the 
Union power to legislate on ‘Hhe patterns and bases of national educa- 
tion,** the Minister of Education and Health * transmitted to the Pres- 
ident in October 1948, a docunoent bearing such a title (Directrizes e 
Bases da Educs^io Nacional). The scope of this document is indi- 
cated by the following excerpts as translated into English ; ' 

I The light (a Bdea t toa 

Bdneatloa la nia right of all and ahall be gtrea at home and In acbooL 
The rlghtof edi^tloD ahall be aaaared; ^ 

1. Bj the oUlgatkMi. Impoeed on parenta or goardlana, of pthridlng It br 
all ma a na within their ablUty. to the children and roath In their care. 

2. Br the pobUe or prlrate creation of achocda at all gradea. 

a. By a rarlety (rfconraea and deziUllty'ln carrienlnma. 

' A. OuMtr* tale. TW arehitloa ef MMetlM la BtanL J» Bram. Pertiait of Belt 
a OaatlBMt. T. Ljraa SaUtb mm4 Aleiaate Uarekaat. ala. New Terk: The Drydm 
Proaa. IMl. ». StS. 

■Kaeva aa the Mlalatar ef MeeatloB aad Cal tart alaee Jalr M. llta. 

•Theet OKetpte are Mtatiaal la feetaetaa glelag the aenhar al .«ha Arttda tnm 
whM takaa. ' 
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4. By free schodt hencrforth eetabllsbed for oiBcUl elemeoUry education 
and extending to the higher grades and private achoola, by means of — 

a. a progreaalve reduction, finally reaching abolition, of the fees and 
emoluments of ofllclal schools 

b. authorisation of benefits to establishments that admit students free 
* or at reduced rates 

c. assistance to students who need It, In the form of supplying free, or 
at reduced rates, school materials, clothing, food, and medical and 
'dental services 

d. the granting of scholarships to stimulate specialised studies of gen- 
eral Interest, or to permit persons of superior qualifications to con- 
tinue their studies In public or private Institutions 

6. By frye ofllclal schooling above the elemeoUry level for those students 
who appesr qualified but who lack funds In whole or In part.* * 

The Purpose of EdacatkM 

National education Is Inspired by the principles of liberty and the Ideals 
of human solidarity. 

In the direction of liberty. It shall favor the condittons for full develop, 
ment of the human personality within the framework of democracy. 

In the direction of human solidarity. It shall provide Incentives for the 
cohesion of the family and the formation of cultural and spiritual bonds: 
strengthen awareness of the historic continuity of the Nation and the love of 
peace ; and resist inequality of treatment because of religions, philosophical, 
or political convictions, as well as class and race prejudlcen^^ 

Edocatiooal AdministrSBoo 

Federal and local authorities are empowered to assure the right to edu- 
cation within the terms of this law, promoting, stimulating, and aiding the 
development of teaching and culture.* 

The powers of the Union, concerning education and culture, shall pe exer- 
cised by the Ministry of Education, with the exception of those relating to 
esUbllshment for millUry training.' 

The Ministry of Bdncation, as the organ responsible for the Federal ad- 
ministration of education, has the responsibility of supervising the ob- 
servance of this law and promoting the achievement of Its objectives, aided 
by the National Council of Education and the departments and servlet 
instituted for this purpose.' 


* DlreetrUea • Bases da Edneacio Nsctonal, Article 1. 

• /Nd., Articis a. 

•/Md.. Artlcls 8. 

V /Md., Artlcls 4. 

•/Md.. Artlels 8. 
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KifKilerfArafi EdocmckHi 

KiDderfmrt»ft the objectiv^e of aMlstlDg children lee« than 7 jears 
old and flTlnf them adequate education.* 

Buaineiw enterpriaea that employ moth€ra with children leaa than 7 
old shall be encouraired to organise and maintain, alone or in cooperation 
with public authorities, kindergartens for children.** 

Elemeocary Edocaikm 

>■ 

Elementary Instruction, which is obligatory for children from 7 to 12 
y^rs of age and also may be extended obligatorily to those 13 and 14 
years of age. shall be cH)nducted only in the National lanitnage.” 

a 

Uoiventry Edocatioo ^ 

UniTersiUes are constituted by Joining togetl^r. under an autonomous 
common administration, three or more establishments for higher education, 
one of which shall be a Faculty of Philosophy. Sdenoea, Letters, and Edu- 
cation, and two of which, among others, shall be Faculties of Law, Engineer- 
ing, or Medicin/ 

The name *'Uoirerslty** is applied exclnaiTely to institutions of this kind 
and to institutions of hli^er Inuring fm* agricultural education.'* 

The statutes of each Unirerrtty, drawn up by ih& respect! re Tnlra^lty 
Council and approred by the National Council of Education, shall adopt, 
in obserranoe of thia law, the following concepts : 

1. Eklucatlonal^administratiTe, and financial atitcmomj. 

2, Specificity c»f anirerslty administratire organa. 

8. Limited terms of c^Bce in adminMratlon or representation, with re- 
election permitted. 

4. Listing of the finances and patrimony of the institution. 

The educational autonomy of the I'nireraity is characteriwd by the 
prlTilege of determining its cnrriculnma, study program, teaching methods, 
examinations and examination periods, and the proc osse a of determining 
educational progress and the occaaloDs <4 these testa, with strict obserranoe 
of the dlsposUions oi Article 39. 

The administratire autonomy oi the Unireraity Is characterised by 
power of: 

1. Drawing np the statutes and bylaws of its school and all its organs. 

2. OntanWng a triple list for the ilelectlon of the Director, according to 
the terms of Article 40. 

3. Hiring or discharging employees who do not hare ciril serrlce status. 

4. Employing lurofessors on ccmtract, when paid from Its own rermuM. 

Artiele 14. 

Artlel# 15. 

^ ArUds 15. ^ 

Arttde 43. 


j 
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Fi^rc 1 . — Organizarion of the Ministry of Education and Culrurr 


■DUCATIONAL OMUNISATION IQ 

Hie satoaomj of tbe Unlr^tity la eharmcterUed bj the power oi : 

1. B^Wehiiif and edminUteiinf Its patrlnMmj. 

1 OrfenUlna tte anDnal biKlfet of rerelpta and erpraditnr^ diatmralnf 
the re^iectlfe fuiKla and aothoiialai eitraondiziary expndltorea, obeerr- 
ing, with refereiKe to aubTrationa frc» the pnblk aathoiitlea, the 
accoantlof ajatrai proper to Um ttiM. 

S. Acc^itinf Klfta» beqoeata, and lefadea 

4. Soperriaiin the accoonta at ihoee rcwpo&ait4e for adminiatratlOD " 

General Items 

On 1^ ba^ of redi^octtj and the foUowLnf prior conaultatloD, or bj Inl- 
tiatiTe of the Mlni^rj of Education, the Union ahall idan aareementa with 
forealii fOTmuDMts ctmcernina ralklitj of diplomas aranted by the 
raapecdTe eetaMi^xMita for InteriMdiate or hiaher edocaticm, and maj 
Tslldate conraea, with the exception of thoee in the National lananage, aeof- 
ra|d!U, aiKl hiatorj, or the diacipUnea that rdate to ti^^special conditions 

K 

Ministry of Educatuxi and Culture^ 

\ 

Hie Ministry of Education and Culture is the higher ranking 
agency in Brazilian education. It is empowered to lead an<) direct 
ail the general and most of the special educational programs in the 
country. The functions of the ministry are many and rarisd, and 
embrace mltoral, echolaztic, and eztrascholastic actiritiee. The 
Ministry does n<^ hare control orer naral, military, or aeronautical 
schools at secondary or higher levals. This control has been reeerred 
for the ministries directly oonoemed. The Ministry of Justice cares 
for waifs aiid underprivileged children. 

Before November 14, 1980, affairs pertnining to education were 
distributed amcmg various governmental agencies, especially the 
former Ministry of Justice and Interior. On that date the Ministry 
of Education and Health was established* (Presidential Decr^ No. 
19,402). Three main changes have taken i^ace since then. The first 
one (mme about in 1987 whm the country was divided into 8 regirms 
for easier administrAti<ni and supervision. The following adminis- 
trative divisions were set up : .(1) Tbe Federal Distri<^ and the State 
of Rio de Janeiro; (2) the Territory of Acre and the States of 
Amasonas and Pari; (8) Maranhao, Piaul, and Ceari; (4) Rio 

■/ML, Arttd*«e. **/ML, AitMtTl. 

♦Dmcrlptlm tf lOslitiT •tiamltttlm btmA m tmtermmnem eweUMe to aothor tforlM 
hit roowirfh lo ttoea thl# b«UotiB wost to prtoo, mom roorfORimttoo of tbo MU- 

Mtrj boo bom roportoA. 
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Grande do Norte, Parailm, Pernambuco, and Alagoaa; (5) Sergipe, 
Bahia, and Esplrilo Santo; (6) Sao Paulo and Mato Groeao; (7) 
Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul; and, (8) Minas 
Gerais and Goiis. 

The second c-hange came when the Constitution of 1946 permitted 
further decentralization with local wmtrol, and provided for strength 
ening educational policies on a Nation-wide Imsis. 

The third change occurred on .July 25, 1953, when health activities 
were transferred to a separate Ministry of Health, and cultural ac 
tivities — long a function of the Ministry of Education and Health — 
formally were recognized in the title of th^^linistry ; namely, the 
Ministry of Education and Culture." 


Tb* 

The ranking official in education is the Minister of Education and 
Culture. Appointed by the President without need for legislative 
oonhrrnation, he sits in the President's Cabinet. The length of his 
term of office is at the pleasure of the President. There are no 
specific professional requirements for the office, although the person 
appointed must meet the general requirements expected of m.ini^ers 
of State, such as that of being a Brazilian citizen over 25 years of age. 
His primary duties are administrative. He represents the Brazilian 
Government in international educational and cultural matters or he 
delegates the assignments. His position involves political and public 
relations and he receives many requests to spieak. 


Mimistfy Orgamxaiion 

Chart I shows the organization of the Ministry. The Ministers 
Cabinet is composed of three main administrative organs; General 
Administration, Special Administration, and C^plementary Serv- 
ices. The Chief of the Cabinet is responsible for overall operations 
within the Ministry. General Administration is concerned with per- 
sonnel and accountmg procedures, and Special Administration with 
the Natimial Departmwit of Exlucation, which administers scholastic 
and eztrascholastic activities. Complementary Services §upwwisee 
activities related to efficiency, documentation, the library, reception, 

«L«w No. laao. 
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for 

'Elemenfary Education. 

The National Department of Education looks after the instructional 
program. It has four mam dirtv'toratee covering higher, secondary, 
induRtrial and commercial education. Each directorate is headed by 
a Director who also is resjxmsible to the Minister. The Divisions of 
Elementary, Domestic, and I’hv'sical I'ducation and the Extrascho- 
lastic Division alsti are entities within the department. Since admin- 
istrative functions in these divisions are more det'entralized, their 
o'sjxinsibility is not as great as that of the directorates. 


r 


communicAtiona, legal matters, and the National Commissi 


Certain Schoolt and Cultmal Agendas 

The Ministry is empniwered to operate and sustain various types 
of schools and cultural institutions and may give them financial sup- 
port and supervision. Among the»e are Colegio Pedro II, a model 
secondary school, lienjamin Constant Blind Intitule, National InMi- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb, National Institute of Education (a school 
for advanced teacher training), and the Oswaldo Cruz Institute 
known for its studies in biology a'hd pathology. Other institutions in 
the group are the following: National Institute of Educational Re- 
search, National Theater Commission, National Commission for Edu- 
cational Motion Pictures, Educational Radio Broadcasting Service, 
National Observatory, National Library, and National Historical 
Museum. 

National Council of Education 

N 

The major advisory body to the Ministry is the National Council 
of Education (Conselho Nacional de Educa^io). This organization 
has been functioning since April 11, 1931. Although it does not have 
administrative functions, its assistance and advice influence the Min- 
ister's administrative decisions. 

The council includes 16 members appointed by the President. 
Twelve are selected from education and the other 4 from cultural 
institutions. The Minister of Education and Culture is the ez-olBcio 
presiding c^ker, and the Director of the National Department of 
Education also may participate without vote. 

This group meets annually commencing on the first working day 
in March. The session may not be lees than 30 nor more than 60 days 
in length. The activities of the council as prescribed by law, include 
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usistin^ the Minister with the oif^nisAtion liirection of instruc- 
-tion; ftndm^f new souroea for the financing of schools; studying and 
disseminating administrative and instructional ideas to in^itutions 
of lemming; recommending directives for school improvement which 
are compatible with Brazilian id^ls; and, reviewing proposals for 
eipansion of institutions and facilities for t^nical. scientific, and 
higher etiucation. 


t|^n 


National Institute of Educational Research ’* 


The National Institute of Educational Research (Institute Nacional 
de F^tudoe Pedagt%icoe or INEP) created by I^w No. 878 on Jan. 
13, 1837, IS a tnsearch foundation which functions under the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. Three educators have guided its operation 
to date— Manuel Bergstrom Lourenco Filho, Murilo Braga de Car 
valho, and Anlsio Teiieira. To encourage (Ajective reaearch, it has 
been giv«i considerable administrative freedom. In addition to en- 
gaging in research activities, it distributes Federal funds to elementary 
and secondary schools, directs a school building program, foyers a 
campaign to reduce illiteracy, and has done much to improve text- 
books and other educational publication. 


BrmzUism C0n$4T of Edmstkmsl RtsBmxb 

' A new segment of INEP, the Brazilian Center of Educational 
Research (Centro Brasileiro de Peequisas Educacionais or CBPE). 
was started in lt>M. The Director of INEP is also Director of 
CPBE, which in reality represNits an expansion of the research func- 
tions of INEP. The master center is in Rio de Janeiro, and n^onal 
centers are in the cities of Recife, Salvador, Belo Horizonte, S4o 
Paulo, and Pdrto Al^pe. The regional centers complement the ac- 
tivities of the master center by conducting resMreh projects at the 
local level. 

CBPE also provides a home for UNEiSCO specialists and others 
who are assisting in the development of Brazilian research projects. 
PeracNinel of the Operations Mission of ICA asmat mi projects 
with the training of teachers. 


• CMmIm SMtela for lUrch ISM ( 
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The major purposes of each center are: To «udT ti» life mid cul- 
ture of Braail m order to ^in # deeper UDdereUi^ding of the prt>b- 
lena, to f<»ter a closer relationship between Braiilisn and foreicn 
eilu^oiu^and social scienti^ to improve sociological r>»aix:h 

meth^ ihd to communicate new information to teachers in the 
Kepubhc, 

The ^l.T.ties of CBPE, both 1^ and implied, include studvinir 
neffional cultural conditions and schools; eroding plans and rewim- 
me^ing educational improrement for and pronding s|)ecial studies 
on ^iwational administration, curriculums, educational psychologT, 
philosophy of education, educational measurements, teacher pret^ra- 
fion, and school buildings. Each of the centers is inrolred in the ad- 
ministration of demonstration schools and workshops for in service 
(raining of teAchera. The centers also award scholarships for ad 
vanced training to teachers from interior schools. One center screens 

(he applications of students applying for international scholarships 
and travel. ^ 

Studies and publications put out by the re»earT:h centem are evi- 
dence of their contribution to education. Many books and pamphlets ^ 

are ^blished annually by INEP and CBPE. Two mam periodicals ' 

•re Reruta Brami^ (U Eihido, Peda^6gico$ { Brarilian Review of 
hMucational Studies) and Edacacdo $ Cimdds Soriais (Education 
and Social Sciences). 

Durin||,l»S7 approximately 25 studies were in progrosa Tbeir na 
tore b r^(^ in tl^ following translated titles ; Educati&n <md 
Social MobUity wi S6o P»4o; Baee BeUtionM m Souihtm Bnunl; 

Tha EdwyationaJ Sit%tation m Bahda and in SSo PauU ; BeJaHonthipt 
Betvfn^ the SociaUaation Process and CommvnUy Strwtx^, in 
ItapeHninga^ Sio Pcntlo; Social Structure of the School. 


Qumpsigm 

0ns of ths waya which ths Oovemment has lued to strengthen edu- 
c-aUoo b thd use of campaigns. INEP b the agency that initiatts 
and directs them. first wms ttw Adult Educatitm Campaign with 
ths relate] Rural Sc^l Building Project." 

ITtfes ot^ campaigns cams into being about ths asms time, Mch 
known its alphabetical abbrsriation. Tbs campaign related to 
TertbotAs and Instrnctioiial Manuab (Campanha do Livro Didkctioo 
e Manuab do Enmno, or CALDEME) was initiated in July 1962. 

B bm a M or taa MMta. 
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It uses demonstration and in-service training to carry out its purpoee 
of developing materials to assist teachers. 

The campaign for the Study and Improvement of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (Cam panha de Inqueritoe e Levantamentos do 
Ensino Medio e Elementar) is called CILEME. 

The National Campaign for the Improvement of Qualifications of 
Hig;her Education Personnel (Campanha Nacional de Aperfei^oa- 
mento de Pessoal de Nivel Superior or CAPES) includes in its cam- 
paign efforts critical studies in higher education, scholarships f<?r 
local and foreign study, and, on occasion, financial assistance to insti- 
tutions for selected projects. CAPES utilizes the help of the United 
Nations, foundations, and scholars. It issues a monthly bulletin. 


National Council of Research 

The National Council of Research (Conselho Nacional de Pesquisas) 
was created on January 13, 1951 by I.iaw 1,310 to investigate scientific 
and technological knowledge. Its members come from the Ministi 7 
of Education and Culture and its research findings serve education 
as well as other institutions and organizations represented on the 
oouncil.“ 


Getulio Vargas Foundation 

The Getulio Vargas Foundation (Funda^ao Getulio Vargas) does 
research in the areas of social organisation and individual social 
rights. Although this foundation is considered to be a private insti- 
tution, its functions have become of such public interest that some 
public funds are appropriated. Since its creation in December 1944, 
its activities have expanded in many directions. Current projects in- 
clude the Brazilian School of Public Administration, which has at- 
tracted attention throughout I.<atin America; the.Busineffi Adminis- 
tratiim School in Sao Paulo; the Brazilian Institut e o^ ^conomics ; 
the Brazilian Institute of Professional S^ection aodTR^ntation; thfT 
Brazilian Institute of Public I^aw and* Political Science ; and, the 
Colegio Novo Friburgo. The progressive and experimental nature of 
this col6gio makes it especially significant for secondary education.** 

VAodlck Londrea da NObr^fo, Rerlsta don Trlbonar* LTDA. Smoictep^^ia 4m 
do onHno, p. 227-231. Bio Paalo : Boprlaa Qrllcm, 1152. 

^ Boa p. 60 of this buUatlD. 
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School Inspection 

.*4 

Primary Edmation 

School inspection at the elementary level is the responsibility of the 
StAles and municipal governments. For this reason, tJie Departments 
of Education in six States have set up central inspection service — 
Minas Gerais, Pernambuco, Sergipe, Rio Grande do Sul, Rio Grande 
do Norte, and Fiaui. Other States— among them Sao Paulo, Parana, 
and the Federal District — provide these services on a regional basis, 
and often have regional educational research centers as well. 

The work of the inspector is concerned primarily with control, al- 
though inspection regulations outline specific educational and techni- 
cal duties. The State of Minas Gerais, for example, lists the educa- 
tional duties of inspectors as follows: (1) To control and coordinate 
the services of educational guidance; (2) to visit the schools and 
inspect organization, equipment, technique and efficiency, teachers’ 
qualifications, discipline, hygiene, and the progress of pupils; (3) to 
give sugge^ions to teachers and head teachers, encourage and help 
them not only in the application of methods and procedure but also 
by offering them assistance with regard to teaching; (4) to encourage 
and direct educational, psychological and social research ; (5) to en- 
courage the holding of educational conferences for teachers; (6) to 
stimulate and contred school attendance; and (7) to support the open- 
ing of school and post-school establishments. 

The administrative duties gf inspectors, as laid down by State law, 
are much more specific. The Sao Paulo regulations state that an in- 
spector shall: (1) Carry out the regulations or see that they are 
carried out; (2) keep in touch with higher authorities; (3) conduct 
inquiries concerning teachers and, when nece^ry, suggest adminia- 
trative measures; and (4) preside over the initiation of new teachers 
^n their work. 

The responsibilities of inspectors in such matters as social activi- 
ties, school funds, coopekatisc^ extracurricular abtivities, and fre- 
quency and length of visits, are specified by the local area. The 
nature of the activities varies greatly fitnn place to place, depending 
up<Mi local financial situati^is, distances, establishments, number of 
inspectors, and duties assignra to inspectors. 

The appointmMit of primary school inspectors likewise varies 
from State to State. Some States require competitive examinations 
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And diplomAS, while others entrust inspection to those who hold 
dipl<HnAS from couraes for school Administrators. Pemambnoo Ap- 
points inspectors from among diret^rs of schools who qualify 
through competitive examinations, and from among the best qualified 
teachers of the locality. Sometimes the GovenuNS iqppoint them. 
Inspectors’ salaries have chang^ ext^isively in recent yoars and the 
salary schedules vary widely from one locality to another. 


S*co mdsry Bdstcs^on 

The inspecti(m and guidance of sectmdary education are the re- 
sponsibility of the FedMul OovMTunmt under the directi<m of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. Each directorate in the Nation^ 
Department of Educati(m is reepcmsiMe for schools within its juris- 
diction. At present S!4 regional departments are functioning in the 
Federated States. The inspectors meet monthly to exchange ex- 
periences and promote unity of effcnt, and iHnncipals and teachers 
also meet periodically to discuss ccwnnKm problems. 

Private as well as dBdal schools oonw under the inspection of 
Gownmoit ofikials. These private scho<ds must meet the standuds 
prescribed by law and by the Ministry. The National Fund for 
Secondary Educaticm has made possible the improvement of many 
private schocds by proriding snppleinentary funda 

The campaign for the development of secondary education has 
broadened the scope of the inqpectmrs’ activities. Their admini^ra- 
tive duties include seeing that reguladcms are carried out, being 
present at examinaticutt, riiecking the reastms why students do not 
appear to take matriculation Maminatinni, anthnixing students to 
talm entrance examinations, and contributing to scho<d efficiency 
throu^ improvement of installations and equipment. 

Appoi nt ments are currently made on the basis of test results. The 
examinatimis are composed of materiaki taken from laws which per- 
tain to elemmitary education, jdiilosophy of education, psydiology, 
bkdogy, socitdogy, and teaching methods. Speciai courses in eduea- 
tional adminisUation are availaUe to inspectora to help them improve 
their supervision. A specialist group supervmes (dayncal education 
throughout the Republic. About 86 percspt are women. 
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Comm^rM, Imdmtrisl, md Higbtr EducsHon 

Th® Directorates of Conuneixial, Industrial, and Higher Educati<m 
direct inspection services in these areas. Inspection procedures for 
cOTimorcial education parallel those for secondary schools. In- 
dustrial education does not employ a separate teun of inspectors 
at the Federal level, but a team is appointed when the Ministry de- 
cides that industrial education installatimis diould be visited. 

Because hif^er institudmie have greater antmicHny of operati<m 
than institutions at lower levels, inspection of the former is not 
organised in as much detail. The main duties of the inspectors are 
to see that Qovwnment regulations are met. Tlie private faculties 
receive the same scrutiny.** 


Fiflaiidiig Educadoii 


The Elementary Education Fund cmnee from special taxes. Other 
funds for financing educatimi are derived fitnn general receipts at 
municipal. State, and Federal ^vels. Enrollment, examination, and 
certification fees are charged at higher levels in some faculties. 

The basis for educational financing is found in the Brasilian Consti- 
tution of 1946. The law dire<^ that the governments of the respective 
federated States be respcmsible for financing public education. Article 
adpulates that at least 10 percent of the inccsne from t axes at the 
Federal level shall be devoted to the organisation and developmoit of 
educatKm. The govenunents of the States and municipalities as well 
as of the Federal District shall apply 20 percent of their income from 
taxes to education. The Stipes consirtently have devoted mi average 
of 90 percent aiul the municipalities have averaged about 16 percent, 
with many exceeding the minimum. The State of Rio Qrande do Sul 
spent around 27 percent of its incmne from taxes and 19.8 pwcmt of 
its total income for education in 1968. The SUte of IfntMihgn 
allotted over 40 percent of its tax income and 20 percent of its total 
income for education. Santa Maria in Rio Qrande do Sul spent 60 
percMit of its incooM from taxes and almost 14 percent of its total 
income. Each State and Mch municipidity has its own partkmlar 
financial arrangunents.** 


•TOiecO iBtwMtlaMl Banu W SeaMtlM. XIXtt latamUraiU CwtfmMt m 
PiAUe aSMMlM: ISSS N*. ITS). Parto: Tto S«rM«. ISM. % M-IM. 

• unmoo iBIWMtlMal W MMttM. ZVnitt laterMttMMl m 
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A movement toward grater autonomy at Io(^, State, and Federal 
levels, recommended by the National Conferen<» on Education held by 
the Brasilian Education Association in 1954, is evident. Some of the 
present laws, however, do not permit autonomous financing, piti- 
mately funds, other than those specified as percentages in the Consti- 
tution,** are to be allotted to education — public property rentals, 
interest on loans, and income from special taxes. The primary source 
of funds can be eip«:t«i to shift to municipalities with aid from the 
States. The il^tAtes in turn will receive assistance from the Federal 
(Jovemment. 

Federal Expenditures 

Table 1 shows that the National budget for the ye*r 1957 allotted 
6,278 milhon cruteiros for education, reprwenting 6.4 percent of the 
total National budget. If the expenditures by other mini^ries for 
educational purposes are taken into account, the total amount devoted 
to education approximates 10 percent of the National budget. 

A In 1956 the pen^tage of the National budg^ for the Ministry of 
Educati<m and Culture was 5.7 ; by 1967 it was 6.4.** Although there 
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w»8 an increase of 2,678 million cruzeiros in 1957 OTer the sum for the 
Ministry of Education and Culture in 1956, the total budget was n^rly 
twice as large and inflation had caused the Talue of the cruzeiro to 
decrMse. 

The main educational expenditures of the Fwleral Government have 
been for secondary and higher location. It has established a special 
fund for elementary education and it provides suteidies to private 
schools at secondary and higher levels. 


Distrib$akm of Exptmd^mvs 

Total expenditure for education in the year 1954 were flnanced as 
follows: 38 percent by the Federal Government, 52 percent by the 
Stages, and 10 percent from municipal authorities. TTie percentage 
distribution by instructional levels was primary education, 62.6; 
primary teacher training, 19; secondary education, 12; and higher 
educaticm, 6.4.“ 

The combined total of Federal, State, and load expenditure covered 
construction, 16 percent; equipment, 2.7; maintenance, 0.7; private 
school repairs, 1.0; administration and teaching staffs, 60.2; materials, 
7.0 ; social assi^ance, 8.2 ; and, operation grants to independent schools, 
10 . 2 . 


Pmsmcmg mi ImUructkmsl L»v$ls 

Preprimary education is rapported by various agencies. About half 
of the kindergartens are flnanced 1^ public and the rest by private 
autlumtieB. In 1958, thoe wei^about 1,600 kindeigaitens, 30 munic* 
i(^ nursery schotds (nnoetly^liuidied to normal schools), and another 
50 prii^te nurseries of whicn22 were assisted with public fun^ 

States and municipalities provide about 84 percent of tlM total sup- 
pcHt of elementary ed ucati on. Expenditures include teachers’ salaries, 
operating costa ( roedical^s(| ^tal , and school supplies), and meals. 
ITie latter services are rappm^ To a ^reat' extent by private contri- 
butions fitun ooopMwtives. Sodm States, in order to reduce Uiear 
administrative responsibiHty, make direct grants to cooperatives. 

Secondary ednontkm receives most of its support fnmi private 
smiroes. The cooiinned municipal. State, and Federal Government 

Bfonwt.D.W. Rte a, STTI*. 
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support unounta to s litde more than SO percent. The States ami 
munioipalitiei, howsTer, are b^inning to asraiM a greater rok. 

Industrial and omnmercial, and stmoe agricultural establiahromits 
employing m<»e than 100 persons, are required by the Q<m^tuticNi to 
pay 1 percent of thmr total payrolls for the support of cMamMtual 
and industrial apprenticeship schools. 


Nsfiotud Ptmd for Pr mmry EJr t c s tk m iPt0mlo Nsciomsl do 
Emmo Primdrio) 

This fund was created by Law 4,958 of Ndrmnber 14, 1942, and 
ocmtinued by the Primary Eduoition Organic Law of 1946. Tim pur- 
pose of the fund is to assi^ local agmidea to remganiM and rtrengthen 
their edocatienal primary B 3 rstems. Rermitm is doired frmn special 
taxes such as stamp tax on official docunmuts and a percentage of the 
income derired from the Uquca* tax. IKEP is t^ adminirtoing 
agency. Semty percent of the annual rerenoe is earmarked for con- 
rtructicm of rural primary schools and regnuml teadbos colleges. 
The Campaign fm* Adult Educatkm reoeiTes 25 peromt to extmd 
supplementary edncaticm for illitm^ ado le s c e n ts and adulta Tim 
remaining 5 percent is asmgmd to the organisation of spedaliaed 
training courses for educaticmal admini^raton. 


Nothmsl Pmmd for Socom d or y E dm o H om 

This fund, known as tlm Fundo Naci<m^ do Ensino Medio in 
Brasil, has been in existame since Nomnlwr ^ 1954 to improse 
secondary educad<m in the Natimi by extending sdidarahips to need^ 
stodmto, supplonenting teadms’ salaries, uid providing money to 
purchase equipnmt and improve teaching facilhi sa ThM subsidiss 
• are given to iimtitutions whose funds are inadequate to meet minimum 
requirements set ^ the Minktry of EdumtioB and Cultore. Funds 
are distributed in aooiHtiume with ascertained ne e ds , ai^ receiving 
institutioitt must devote at least 4Q pstcsnt of the idlottsd moi^ to 
teaehers’ salariesi The quota for scholarships is based on needs in the 
variooB areas. Funds are deriTed from not leas than 1 peroas^ of 
the NaUonal tax receipts and administered by the Hiniatiy throng 
INEP and the Directorates of Oommatcial, Industrial, and Soeondaiy 
Education and regional commiaekms and s^ocd boards.** 
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School Bmldings 

As in most ocrantries, school buildings in BraxU rangs from the 
simple to the magnificent. This rari^j refects conditions tmder 
which the schoob were started and nnd«* which they operate. The, 
imlated, onder- populated arMS use STailaUe reeonroes to provide for 
their few chi||^^ Small private schools, in moirt instance, started 
in private or in renuxleled dwdlings. As the trend moves 

toward public k»o(^ the school plants are being designed for multipb 
purposes. Ebrly (xm^m^tion was ornate and difficult to maintain ; 
the trend now b toward simple, mo<bm, and functional (ksign. 


Dstigm 

The INEP rural sdKxd ccmstrocticm program has followed cirtw 
basic designs for diffwmt nae echoed Most of the Interior scImxUs 
provide living quarfon for teachera Hm highly peculated centers 
are building multipb clasBoom s tm o tu ree with attra^ve landscap- 
ing ami a ^bqu at e pby ums. llie Miniitry of Education and Culture 
b deeply iaT^vad in adbxd building design and ooostmetion became 
of rapid inoreasas In pc^nilation and schod anitdlnienta School oon- 
Btmetion b at an all-tima hi^ 

Modam ebaign b evident. One exampb b the C<d^o do Eatado 
de Min as Q«rab in I^wiamte (see cover illmtratkm). The in- 
spiration for the <bsign b said to have ooom from a box of pencils, 
a mlo’, and a blottar. The architect, Oscar Nbrneyn’, who partici- 
pated in’the United Nations building design in New Torfc, fashioned 
the aodiUwium like an ovml-diaped blotter, the main body of claaa^ 
rooms like a ruler, and Uie wing like a box of pencils. Many dbtinc- 
tire deaigns are b^ng nmd in new oonaUurtkm throu^ioat BrasiL 

The rural achool building program, initiated by the Federal Qov- 
emmsnt and carried out by INEP, reaolted in the oooatruetion of 
64Mi aduM^ as of May 81, 1065. A total of 7,081 aehoob won to be 
cooatructed under the program. Of those not finished, 607 were undw 
oonMmolkm ami 877 wwa to be atarted. Tha budget provided for 
080 mnltt-claaaroam aehoob. By the and of 1056, 400 had been oom- 
pbled, 165 werdiuMbr ooratmrtioii, and 06 rsmained to ba built Of 
the total nuidier of aohoc^ invidved, only 41 were ramodded. The 
cam p ai gn does not include school boiljlingi erected by States and 
mnnkapalitiwi, but only thoea tha Fedrnl Govemmant has built and 
^ giv<^ to focal aathmr^s fm <^>eratioQ ami mamtananoa. 
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LtgisUuipt RtspomihiUty '' 

, The Federal Government, the f^erated States, and the municipali 
ties all partidlpate in designing and promulgating official regulations 
relative to school construction. 

The National Institute of Educational StudiM is responsible for 
e^blishing standard requirements for the (x>nrtnK^on of primary 
schools and it controls tlie execution of the program at the Federal 
level, including examination of plans and building etimatea. The 
Di||^>^tee of Secondary, Commercial, and Industrial Education 
as^ne similar rraponsibilitiee for schools at the intermediate level. 
At the State level, the task is assigned to the public works services ex* 
cept in a few caste where specific agenci^ have been organised to man- 
age the school building program. 

In 1950, it was estimated that 29,988 publicly owned primary cli 
rooms, 49,6(S9 publicly rented rooms, and 10,116 private school cli 
rooms were In existence.** 

The Minirtry of EdiKation and Culture, replying to tltt scIkmI 
building expansion questionnaire for use at the XX th Intemati<mal 
Conference <m Public Education in Geneva in 1957, ertimated that 
^wo million places are at present ^ill required.^ 
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Chapter IV 

Problems and Practices in 
Elementary Education 

T he concept of the common school hu been reco^ized in 
Brazil about 60 years; but an organized syatem of puUic 
education haa existed for fewer than 80. The long period 
without a publk edoeatioii sy^ma^nurtured Um number cmm pit^lra 
of edimation — ^illiteracy. Tl» same philosophy that permitted illiter- 
acy to exist also ocmtributed to lack of interert, poor financial support, 
and little emphasis on teacher training. Today, it b different: the 
educational cl im a t e has improTed, with signs of n^ore improTemoit. 


" Illiteracy 

The first national census was taken in 1990. Its findinge impressed 
oflkials of education and Ooremmoit with tlw need for action, since 
only 85 percent of the school-age childrai were in school, and 76 per- 
cent of tlw adi^t populati<m were illiterate. It also was discovered 
that Um per-ca{iita incmne was about $10 a y«r at the time. 

As Professor M. B. Loum^puts it: 

Tbe sawtcoeilBeB of the preeeat el e mee tary edbool ^stees na/ be set 
dovra, la greet part, to the ooaimT's tn^ttosal admliilstetlTe poUdea* 


*M. a. Lmtmc* rute. The ASelt UaCBUM Oe«sHf !■ Bnatt. rmm4m 
t : S. Ayrtl ISeS. 
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Under the Eqipire, edminiatrAtion of dMnenterj edoceticm wee en- 
tmsted to the Prorincee. Under the Republic the inequeJitj in the 
Stetee’ ehere of the netionel w^th prerented improTwn^t of the 
educAtionel systein. Irr^:aler school ettendenoe end ehort-temi 
schooling resulted in whet Profeesor Louren^ »Ued ^Atrophied cul- 
tund espiretions in lerge sections of the populetion.^ Following the 
introduction of en edrenoed lebM* policy, the diacr^MiMry bet ween 
*^eAls Aimed et by the lew end the culturel end social — including 
oonsoming — cepacity of e high percentage of Um workers” bec^iM 
apparttit* 

This inequality and Uw resulting needs here motireted tlM Federal 
Ooremment to increase essi^anoe to education thrcmgh the National 
Fund for Elementary Educatimi end to assuim more leado^ip et the 
Fed«al lerel. Because of trediticKial Udc of support, prerioaaly 
many decisions were made and procedures worked out for schools on 
a conjectural rather than a scientihc ba^ INEP is seeing to recti ^ 
this situation. Its research studies confirm what educators here long 
belisTed: that the Brazilian schools, b^^inning with Um elemesitary 
lerel, still are selef^re eren though their doors are opening widw. 

The public elementary school b said to lack t^ social prestige 
of the prirate school, which can select children whose paroits l^re the 
meats to pay fmr their children's edncaticm. Moreorer, the prirate 
school b an urban derelopnwnt which rirtnally b oMMxbteni in 
rural oonununitiea, binding TerriUwba where the Feibra] Gorem- 
ment hts jnrisdirtion. 

The philosc^y of Brazilian edocatkm b tending away from ocm* 
oentration on enaUing selected pupib to obtain certificates and di* 
pkxnaa Eren primary education has indued towarcb such strict 
formalisin, with incentire to ocanplete ti^ir studies bring felt cmly by 
tlmse intending to sit for Um ezaminaticm to enter a m<we adranced 
sobcxd.' r 

TTm census o4 rerMiled that 51.66 peromt of the total'pc^uU' 
tkm ttrer 9 years of age could not read or write — a drc^ of 5J11 per- 
cent from the 69J96 peiomt^ retorted in the 1940 omsaa 

All of the States but Rio Grande <k> Sul showed a lower peroentags 
of illiterates amcmg male peculation than ftsnale. By sex, the figures 
indkated 47A8 of the men and 56.88 perosnt of the wosdmi were j 
illiterate. Among school-age childm and adolesottta, the puceniV 
ages were almost equal fcH- the sexes ; as the eges increased the 
enoea were Booentusted. 


*/MA.p A 

■M. B. liMrMCP ruho. Uvesttoa la BraaU (Jaka Bmi. Tr ). Bla 4a Jaaaira : 
MlBlatip aC raaalfa S^ttoaa. IMl. p. A 
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Figure 2. — Percent of literacy in population over 10 y(9ts of age, by States 

1940 and 1950 census 


The greatest numberB of illiterstes were found in nirmj areas where 
youth are expected to be ]Mt>daom, both in and oat of the home, and 
wlMre Um impextanoe of teotb to be minimind.* 
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Table 2 shows that in 1950, seren ^ates had a higher percentage of 
literati than illiterates among the population Over 9 years of age. 
The Federal Dirtrict had the higheat literacy rate with 84.48. Next 
in order were RioOrande do Sul, Sio Paulo, Santa Catahna, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Parana. Mato Groeso had a 51 .£5 perecent literacy rata. 
None of the States of the north or northMi^ was represented in higher 
literacy group. Two States from the eartfand 1 from the west -central 
region were represented, along with 4 from the southern region. 
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Table 3 shows the number of persons over 9 years of age in the 
Brazilian population who had completed variotu levds of education, 
as revMled the 1950 census. The number completing elem«itary 
and secondai 7 schooling were divided almort evenly b^wera tlw 
sexes, while great disparity was evident in favor of the male sex at 
the hig)^ education level. Few people in proportion to the total p<^ 
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ulation of 61,944,^ had tJir benefits of elem«itary schooling and,' 
fewer still, the benefits of secondary and university education. Taking 
into account ^e fact that States such as Alagoas, AmaEonas, Ekplrito 
Santo, Goiis, Maranhao, and Mato Grosso are less densely ^pulatod, 
they still have had a very small percentage graduate from 
institutions of learning. 


Purpose and Philo«>phy 

The Constitution of 1946 is a basic document for Brazilian educa- 
tion as well as for the country as a whole. It continued the National 
system of education and provided for its coordination with State 
syrtenuj. The concepts on which Brazilian education is being built 
are found in such constitutional ^ateanents as the f(dlowing : ^Every- 
one is entitled to education, which shall be given at home and in the 
schools, and which shall he inspired by the principles of lib^y and 
the ideals of the brotherhood of man.” The Constipitimi provides 
that primary educatiem shall be compulsory, free, and taught in the 
national language. 

In its statement of general objecUvee, the Federal elementary educa- 
tion organic law points toward unifying primary education objectives 
for all Brazil. This direction is significmit because, although edu<»- 
tion is a function of the States and municipalitiei, the Nati<Hial con- 
gress has responsibility for framing policies for the National system. 
In view of this authcHity at the National level, the 1946 Constitutimi 
aimed at grader decentralization. 

Some of the basic hopes expressed in the organic law are i|it«ided 
to help schools establish conditions which will permit full develop- 
ment of human personality within a democratic framework. The 
school is to provide inoentivee which will bring about cohesion with 
the family in development of cultural and spiritual bonds, rtrength»i 
an awareneft8 of the historic continuity of the Naticm, and strengthen 
the love of p^ce. Resistance to unequal treatment because of re- 
ligious, philosophical, or political convictions and resistance to race 
and class prejudices are additional challenges for elementary schools. 
These goals seem to recognize the existence of a common heritage of 
ideals and aspirations for all the pec^le of Brazil regardless of their 
location and of their political, eotmomic, and aocial status. 

Other goals are formalized in the legal framework of local sy^Mns 
of education. More specific objectives have resulted fr<mi toaelMr 
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reacticMis which contributed to the official elementary curricnluni 
ouUinMl in Decree No. 2^1 qf March 22, 1947 ; namely, to ; 

Bm6 and omUj 

8p»k with and clarity ^ 

Write Mtlafaetdrtlj 

Vm ^^«tary ^th^natla moTenlently Id practical life 
MainUlD good h^th Indlridoally a^ toU^ItcIj 
Bxpr^a MmM crmUr^j 
Ba an ^ectn participant In family life 

^rticipata effecrirely In wdal Ufa l»lndlnf practical ralirfon 

Stt^y with ^^t, indtidlng tl» toMt and «piclty tn Mtabllah fw^^poaala 
and goala which are tenaWe 

UrillK time e^lMtly while rtndylnt 

adrant^^ and di^drantag^ ewtraate and llkmcMM 

Di^i^uMi facta frcan opinlcms 

Odlect Information frcmi books, >onrnals, and magarines 
Int^pr^ maps, elmrta and 
Orfani^ and rerlae ethcleotly 

Except for selectivity, no single educetional philosophy seems to 
have been paramount in elementary education. The theoniee of Her- 
bert, P^talcmi, Monteseori, Decroly, and Binet all had influence at 
one time or another in Brazil. With the coming of universal educa- 
tion, the influences of Dewey, Kilpatrick, and other North American 
writers s^m more in evidence. 

In practical terms, the uppermo^ goal is universal literacy. Na- 
tional pride is helping to establidi an education for the welfare of 
both the individual and the Nation. Further nationalization of pri- 
mary education to equalize educational opportunity is one of the 
methods being used to attain this goal. 

The stated aim of the Brazilian Government b to provide edtu^ion 
for all children. Thb desire is expressed in many places, such as in 
the Conirtitution, and in periodicals, newspapers, and educational lit- 
erature. There are no legal restrictions against entering public ele- 
mentary schoob and no l^al barriers because of race, color, creed, or 
economic status. In practice, however, families may not be able to 
afford to smd their children to scImwI, not mough sdmob exbt to ac- 
conunodibe all the childreD, and not enough teachers are available to 
tea<d) them. Enforc«nrat of compulsory IdiKatimi law b imprac- 
ticable. 
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Basic Structure 


Preprimary Schools 

The training of children in preprimary schools is offered by nursery 
schools (e,scolas maternais) and kindergartens (jardins de infancia). 
Both are of 2 years duration. The former accept children from 3 to 
4 years of age and the latter from 5 to 6. 

References to preprimary education aije found in Articles 14 and 15 
of the Organic Act described in chapter III of this bulletin. The ma- 
jority of schools on this level are privately owned and operated. Pub- 
lic kindergartens usually are attached to teacher-training ^ablish- 
ments for practice teaching and observation. 

Table 4 Importance aacribed by Bradllan parenu to ■nb|eeU tanyfat |n 

elementary tchoob ‘ 


Nursery schools and kindergartens are a recent development in 
Brazil. During 194 < approximately 1,000 of them had an enrollment 
of about 60,000. By 1953, 1,907 children were reported as enrolled in 
47 nursery schools and 109,161 in 2,066 kindergartens — ffgur^ nearly 
doubled in 7 years. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture and the National Child 
Welfare Department encourage businesses onploying wmnen to main- 
tain nurseries and kindergartens, since the need for them becomes 
more acute as more mothers seek employment in business and industry. 
Need for preschool ^ablishments in rural ar^u, where mothers work 
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largely in agriculture has not Beemed so acute, howerer. Here, the 
childr^ can be with their mothers while the latter are working. 

The methods in the preprimary schools tend to be adaptations 
of idMs conceived by Monte^ri and Decroly, although the first 
schools of this type were followers of Fro^l. These schools are 
expected to become more important in the immediate years ahead. 


EUm*mf4try Education 

The primary schools of Brazil provide for children between the 
ages of 7 and 12. The Constitution authorizes a 5- year school with 
4 elementary years (curso elementar) and 1 supplementary primary 
year (ensino primArio supletivo). Since 1945, many urban schools 
have changed to the 5- year program, while rural sections tend to retain 
the traditional 4-year curriculum. Local conditions have made it 
difficult for some areas to keep children in school for the basic 4- year 
prc^^ram — a reason why the Federal Government is taking greater 
interest in elementary eduoUion. 

Supplementary education (curso complem«itar), a 2-year course 
for persons over 13 years-of age, has been designed to permit those 
who are overage for compulscu^ education to pursue education appro- 
priate to their phjrsical and mental maturity. The instruction may 
vary from elementary reading for illiterates to advanced study, and 
is intended to help open tl» educational door for persons who have 
been denied schooling for cme reasem or another. 

Children who comply el^nentary schooling may enter the sec- 
ondary school of their choice. Considerable freedom has been offered 
pupils in recent years to pursue courses compatible with their desires, 
interests, and aptitudes. 


Curriculum 

The iMsic curriculum for the majority of urban schools is quite 
uni^Hin throughout Brazil. Rural elementary programs tend to 
emphasize the teaching of reading and writing, smnetimes to the 
exclusion of other subjects. Deviations from the following standard 
curriculum are permitted and local additions and deletions occur 
frequently : 
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1. (tiMOMta of ariduDcCie aad 

2. PortncmM (Um oral aitd writtao Umctugt, handwriting. compodOcHi. 
framnar, orttwgraiAy, and Utara torn) - 

8. Social •cleocM (laography, htstoir, r^o&al economica, a^ hjgl«M) 

4. Nataral ■ciencM (man, animaU, ptaots, and natnral pbanom^u ) 

5. Drawing ai^ handwork 
«. Singing and baalr misdeal tboory 

7. Phjalcal adQcaUon (with amphaiia on rhlldren'a plaj actlrlttM and 
caUathenica) 

Home economics and manual arts often are included in the 5th year. 
S<MTO localities add horticulture, gardening, art appreciation, and 
similar studies to the school curriculum. 

In a recent study made by the National Institute of Educational 
Studies in Rio Grande do Sul, 819 parents were que^ioned on such 
matters as their judgment on the quality of schools and on the ralue 
of certain subjects in the curriculum. Of the toUl, 212 considered the 
schools to be very good, 556 good, 22 average, 9 bad, and 90 declined 
to answer. TaWe 4 shows responses on the importance of subjecU in 
the curriculum. The results indicate that parenU feel that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic represent the core of the curriculum and also 
rank health and home oconcunics as high in importance. 


Private Sdioob 


Private schools in Braril traditionally have played an important 
role in the total Brasilian picture as evidMK»d by Uie number of 
students who attend. In 1966, there were 7,196 private schools with 
18,583 teachere, and 665,888 students (out of a combined total of 
4,941,986 studimts for all Braxil). The figures for *^ool evasion^ 
were placed at 261,396; 119,916; 98,942; 79,060; and 6,075 in grades 
1 through 5 respectively for stuc^ts attending privirte in^itutions 
at the elonentary level. Although not quite so hi|^ as the oompumble 
figures for dropouts in Brasil as a whole, the picture is rimilar. Most 
of the private schools are maintained by religious groups, primarily 
Catholic, Inopection and supwririem e«ne frmn the appropriate gov- 
ernmental agenciee whidh aedi to insure that baric standanb are met 
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Experimental Schools 

School of AppUcstiom 

A modem demonirtraUon elementary school in SaWsdor, Bahia, 
known as the School of Application (A Eaoola de Aplica^ao), is sup- 
ported by funds allotted from the Ministry of Eklucation and Culture. 
It is directed by tl» R^onal Center of the Brasilian Institute of 
Bkltk*ational Studies, known as CRINEP, Students are accepted frmn 
the arM immediately surrounding the schooL By and lai^e, they are 
children frmn lowrer inexMne familiw. A lanre peroentafe are Nesrroes 
and mulattoes. 

The sclmol serree many pur{M)8ee; a basic <me is teaclw eduoition. 
Many tochers are brought fr^ interior schools to receive adram^ 
instruction in educational p^chology, teaching techniques, and child 
study, and to do ai^ual pnu^ce teachings. 

The school is new, modem, and well equipped. It is in^ded to 
illuMrate ideal eduia^tional practice. For example,^nce many of the 
children’s hmnes do not posees good lathing faciliti«^ the plant has 
shower rooms for boys and girls as juirt of the program to teach the 
importance of ckanlinees for l^lth rMsems. 

TTm school’s curriculum has deriated from the usual a<»^mie 
approach to rMding, writing, and arithn^ic. The needs of childrm 
togi^hm* with their natural intere^ form im bams. Basic skills are 
Uught as tools for learning rather than as the end product Teachers 
miphasise prqhlmn solring, first-hand ezpMnences, whole ootioefrfa, 
and developmental tasks and they oon^antJy attempt to relate class- 
ro«n activities to actual life situatiems. They use riraal aids. Tlwy 
stress learning doing, haring the childmi plant and care for a 
gait^ on school pre^mty, fm example. 

The remits of this type of program are evidoiced by tlm children’s 
progress uid their interest in schoolwcHik. The avMage daily ritoul- 
snoe Surpasses thid fw the Brasilian schools as s whole. TTm authev 
mw happy, bu^ children uid had tl^ oppt^nnity of que^ioning thimn 
as to their future goals. The largest group of bojn ssid they wanted 
to beoooM (^lauffeura. In thrir eocmomic grolipuig, being a chauffeur 
waa the uHinate in success because it msant the chance to ride in ui- 
toBAobiles and keep them lo ok i ng nice. The next most piopular oc- 
cupation among these bo]^ was that of mechanic. Ths girls wanted to 
bsoome housewives and mothm. 

The oMthoda used in the School of Applieati<Ni will be tau^t to 
othw teachers and administrators. In this msnner, the concepts will 
be spread anumg oCheie in the BrasiUan teaching profeeuMi. 
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Park School 

Another development in Salvador is the Park School (Eacola 
Parque) which provides worthwhile activities and learning in arts, 
crafts, and industrial arts, for children of low economic privilege. 
Some work also is given in prevocational subjects such as shoe repair- 
ing, sewing, and pottery making. 

One reason why the Ministry of Education Culture Wame 
interested in such a project is found in the large number of people who 
are <x)ntributing below their potential to the Brazilian %con<miy. 
Although their children were bom in poverty and are living in poverty, 
the Government hop^ through more adequate schooling and guidance, 
to help them raise their level of living. By such means, many educa- 
tors believe th^ children can grow up to make a higher contributicm 
to the Brazilian economy and to beocmie reep<Hi8ible, tax-paying citi- 
wns. They believe that these children, without such means, will be 

d^tined to the same type of subsistence living which their parents have 
had. 

The Park School was designed to supplement the activities of the 
regular el^entary school. The children had been spending about 3 
to 4 hours in school and then roaming the streets for the remainder of 
the day. It was felt that these children, if taught worthwhile things, 
would rather be in an organized program. In practice, the children 
attending morning classes are invited to participate in the afternoon 
a^^vities of the Khool and vice v^rsa. 

The result of this experiment has been to fill both sessions of Park 
School to capacity. The children acquire productive skills and learn 
about hygiene, group work, and application to duty. A recreational 
program helps them develop physically. The sdiool is a testimonial 
for educational opportunity and democratic practice. 

The building from the outside resembles a large quonset hut. 
In the center is a raised portion which serves as tlM principal's oflke. 
This vantage point permits the principal to observe without unduly 
entering into the activities of the children. The interior is decmated 
with modem art using an atoroic-agB theme and'the space is arranged 
to permit acUvities such as weaving, Upestryr making, modelling, 
fancy-leather work, bookbinding, wood and metal work, bask^ 
weavmg, needlework, and embrmdery. 
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Guatemala School 

The experimental school in Rio de Janeiro, called the Guatemala 
School, was ^ablished by the Ministry of Education and Culture 
in 1965 under the direction of the Brazilian Center of Educational 
Re^arch. The philosophy of the school parallels that of the Appli- 
cation School m Salvador. The school aims to (1) Serve as an 
observation (»nt€r for elementary school teachers and child guidance 
officers engaged in advanced ^udy, (2) provide for the examinaticm 
of elemental^' school problems, and (3) establish a complete elemen- 
tary school prt^ram including fK)c.ial activities. The project method 
IS the one most commonly used in the Guatemala school. Attached 
to it is an educational psychology division. A school in Pernambuco 
has similar purples and offers the same type of instruction. 


Marking and Grading 


Pupils in el^entary schools, like those in secondary schools and 
like studmts in higher schools, normally are rated on a scale of “1" 
to “lO- with few receiving a grade as high as “10.” A grade of 
“4 in a given subject is passing, and an overall average grade of 
“5” is nortnally required for promotion. 


Elraieotary School EnroUmait 


The hguree in table 6 indicate steadily increasing elementary 
school enrollments at 5-year intervals fr«n 1933 to 1953. Enroll- 
ments have more than doubled during this ^-year period in Federal, 
State, mnnicii^I, and private elemaitary schools.* Federal enroll- 
ments are those of schools maintained for observation purpose in 
teacher edncation. The enrollments among the two sexes have re- 
mained quite even throughout the years. The most recent statistics 
(1956) 1^ State and Territory are presented in table 6 showing 
niunbers of eleoioitary schools, tesdiers, and pupils. Thes^ stidirtics 
pin-point the teacher cMtifickticm situatiMi in ^ementary schools. 

•Thm waa oa caaaaa la irao. Tlw wltaaM paMtaUaa waa S8.e7S.000 la lOSS: 
n.SSe.S18 a«»(tflat ta Ow 1040 atMa. aaS Sia44.m aMar^ac ta tba 1000 emam. 
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Tha Stata and Tamt«nal d^ribatioD of a^nMotary papila 
gradtes is found in Uble 8. It sbcmld be iceiH in mind that schools 
rary in om from l-rtxxn to multi -claasroom structunae. During the 
W-y®ar 19SS-W, the number of eJenMntary schools, like the 

number enrolled in Uwm, doubled 


School Mormlity 


Om of the baffling probiema to Brasilian eduntors is “school 
eTammi,” as it is odled in BrasiL The pMwitsga of dropxmts 
ymr indk>ates th^t the h<dding power of the el«n«itarj school n 
n<^ high. Among Um factors reportedly ombilrating to the high 
dropmit rate ere untrained tMu^ert, lack of intmat, poor faeilitiee, 
rigid eumeulmm, and outside work. Many childm do not ^y in 
8cho(ri long enough to l^m the rudimenta of rMding and writing, 
much ^ ^in a owoept of Imlth and sanitaticm and of the oppor- 
tunities in the woiM about them. Of UM^Maiiy S millimi children 
in elemenUry sdiool aS^rdinf to taUe 8, more than 50 percmt are 
enrolled in the 1st grade and rmighly 10 pwomit in the 4th. In the 
Mh gra<fe (whkdi in 8 States otily), Um %nre drops to about 
5 perosnt Nationwide nfcMtenoeot of the oompubmy edocatimi law 
cajumt be Um answu* until hwiilities are multiplMd to the point where 
an duldm CM be aooomnmdatsd 
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• P^uras dmwB fPotn ('gcttFltni NacitNmJ Ktisttetkm 
XV^ID Rio tW JaurlrD, iOgi p ha 


AauArto EaUUMleo do {Ase 


Some basic studies were made in 1964-66 ort school attendance. 
Fir^ they showed that children with repeated failures som^mes 
stayed in elemMitary school for 7 years. I^ese failures hlodted pro- 
motion of 68 peroMit of the pupils enrolled in the 1st grade, 42 per- 
cent in tl^ 3d, and ^ percent in the 5lh.r In fact, elementary school 
was serving children up to age 14. Firrt-grade rural area enroUm«t 
included children from 7 to more than 12 years of age. According to 
Professor J. Roberto McMeira : 

Three dUrereet coadoMoBs 4>ecaiDe deer: (1) wtet w* tho^t cooM 
be Unglit iB Are yeera, Aoukl take, oa the averace, eevra 7«en; (2) the 
BrasUlaa people are dureinc a freater latereet la edocatioa. m la aiade 
clear by the lacrreMli« enrollment and by the fact that er«i adolrecente In 
rural areaa are aeeklnf educatlMi la the daeMitary aiAools ; (2) our aystam 
of demeatary ^ucatloo la attU far from belac auflctait tor the people’s 
latereats aad neMa* * 


• J. Rob«rto Mortlrm, Story oi 
XXXTI : 4 ; 27. Doermbtr 1S56. 


turn IB BtmiiiL 7*S« VmH om m i Prim^ 
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Profaator Moreira » 3 tb further thet 65 peromt of the children m* 
rolled in Brasilian schools will hare feww than 8 yean of elementary 
schooling, and that 60 percent will quit school witlwut IwwTiing the 
basic skills of reading and writing. He belieree the principal r^sMi 
to be the selectmty of the elementary school, which offers a kind' of 
elementary intellectual training that only a few children can under- 
stand and marter. Professor Moreira pointsout that about 12 percent 
of the elenwintary pupils go cm to attend secondary schools and about 
8 percent of the secondary school enrollment go on to attend highM" 
education. Soom beliere that this mtei^tual training results in 
seJectioD of the most gifted. 

r 


The School Day and Year 

^ The pattern of daily sci^ulea is not uniform throughout Braiil, 
si though but 1 shift is recommended. The Ca^ro Al^e School in 
Salvador has 2 shifta of 4Vi hours each. Tl» firrt runs frtwn 7 30 
a.m. to 12 noon ; the second, fnxn 12 :80 to 5 p.m. In areas where 3 
shifts (^umoe) are held to accommodate more pupils, the school day 
has be^ shortenMl to 3 and occasionally fewer than 3 hours. The 
majority of schotds have 2 shifts similar to the me at the Castro 
AItbs School. 

The school year is dirided into 2 perio«>s!tith the first starting 
jurt after Felwuary 15 and closing for winter racation by June 30. 
The second period starts about August 1 and closes for dimmer 
racation about November 30. 

Six natimal and religious holidays are recognised by the National 
Congress and certain othsr holidays are reoognu^ in individual 
States. Sunday is a holiday and usually one other day in the week. 
Soma^iftetes and municipalities choose Saturday, while the Federal 
Dirtrtct recognize Thursday as the second free day. 


Medical and Dental Services 


Medical and dental services are available without cort in most urban 
schools. The larger schools have facilities within the school and (un- 
ploy doctors and dentists on contrmrt. A puUic serrioe is offered 
through this medium because medical and d«ital costs iwnsally are 
prohibitive for a majority of the Brazilian people. Public and pri- 
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vmt* insurmnoe umI wdfars pUiw an to han ralieTad Um nt- 

nation aomewhat. Thamaji^ityof poop^howarv.haTalittlachaMa 
to partkipato in an organiaad madk^ plan. 


r 


School Mcais 


Studies of the Unit^ Kationa Food and A.|;ricaltare Organiaatit^ 
and the World Health Organ iaati<w showed the majoritj of Braiiliaa 
children to be suffering' from malnutritioo. AootM^dinglj, a moat im- 
portant auxiliary serrioe now being performed by the Ministry of 
^ucation and Culture ia that of proriding meals for school children. 
School cooperatives (oooperatiTaa or caixaa escolares) are irt i ng 
school cdBcials in carrying out the program. 

In pVaciioe, roort scho^ offer some kind of food sirrice f» school 
childrNi. The need; depending upon the tinoe q>ent in school, ami 
the amount and quality of the meal vary from place to place. In some 
places, the meal ia a gruel made from wheat, eggs, water, and/or 
milk (mingan). When a oompleie mmu is warranted and can be 
financed, the menu may include bMna and Hoe, beef, vegetable^ and 
fruit. Canned or powdered milk ia provicM daily and anmritifnfa 
dried milk ia obtained from mrpltmea. Both public and pHvate agn- 
cies now are working to ext«id the twiefita of the achod " ytl swrios 
to imdude a greater prt^x»tkm of Braailian childrai. The National 
Nutrition Omnmittee (CNA) plana, with the help of Ministry f *yl 

the Nutntional Institute of the Unireraity of Brasil, to extend the 
school meals program throughout the Nation. 


Teaching Materiali 


The pnblicatimi of teaching guiika, texfbooka, and othm* mat eHsl* 
is on the increase. A series of guides here bsmi {wbliMied iasiied 
to elementary schools tm spolmn language, social studisa, natorml aei- 
enoe, music, m at h e m at i ci, and iutnictirs gamaa. TIm quality of ma- 
^ials has bami upgraded in the last few years ss a remit of a oon- 
~wted campaign 
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&bool aod Communi 


7 


AJtlKmgh el«ro®nUT 7 oducatiwi « a Sut« and local function, the 
community does not hare a great deal to d6 with school policies. In 
the past, the tMseds of the community were not considered in the cur 
nculum ; Imt today the i(^a that schools are agents of the (xunmunity 
IS beginning to be ericknoed in many localities. Public sup|>ort is 
solicited when children perform in programs for parents and when 
special ^p is needed for/a specific (xmununity project related to the 
school. 


School Libraries 


School lilwary pplkry ia a local prerogative. Tlus Larger schools 
m a int a in a library. Ita extent tends to be dj^ermined by the re^rte 
fulneea of the person in charge. Use of boc^ is scunewhat limited. 

A unique and well-equipped library was .established during 1950 
in Salrador, Behk. Called the Monteiro I^obato Children’s library 
(Biblioteca Infantil Monteiro Lobato) after the Braiilian author of 
! childEgPa litwmture, it ia centrally located in the city and housed in 
a new building eqMcially Irailt for Uw purpoee. 






Chapter V * 

General Secondary Education 

f t 

T here are six main types of secondary institutions in 
Brazil; gymnasiums (ginAsios), colleges (colAgioe), and nor- 
mal, industrial, commercial, and agricultural schools — under 
-he control of the Directorate of Secondary Education (Directoria 
do Ensino SecundArio) in the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Separate sections in this Directorate have functions . relating to 
admmistrative and teaching personnel, buildings and school equip- 
ment, finance and school records, inspection, and orientation and as- 
sisUnce. This last section supervises pupil, medical, and social plans, 
literaiy associations, school cooperatives, and the like. 


Improvement and Extension 

The Directorate of Secondary Education inaugurated the Cam- 
^ign to Improve and Extend ^ondary Education (Cambanha de 
Aperfeigoamentd e Difusao do Ensino SecondAt-io, or CADES) under 
Decree No. 84,638 of November 17, 1953. This campaign is interested 
in seeing that every possible means be used to advance and extend 
secondary education throughout the Nation. It is concerned with 
establi^ing in-service training for teachers, technicians, and adminis- 
trators, and with surveying needs for school buildings. Among the 
many campaign Ifcjectives written into Decree No. 34,638 are the fob 
lowing: To improve textbooks, to esUblish cultural missions which 
0 will provide' isolated schools with assistance in educational methods 
and ^th materials^ to promote use of audiovisual aids and exchange 
®f - persons both ^nationally and internationally, to provide scholar- 
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ships, &nd to broadsh opportunities for children to attend secondary 
schools. 

Although presenting certain points relating to secondary education 
in general, this chapter deals primarily with 2 of the 6 main types 
of secondary schools— the gymnasiums and the colleges or institutions 
at the intermediate level that give mostly academic or general clas- 
sical instruction. The othet types of secondary establishments are 
discussed in subsequent chapters on specialized education. iQ 


Gioisios and Col6gios 

The literal English translations— ^mnasinm and college-rior 
gindsio and colegio do not reflect the precise level of these institutions 
in terms of education in the USA. i^me translate gifuitio as junior 
high school and coUgio as hig^ schooU Althou^ it is true that the * 
age groups attending gindsios in Brazil and junior high schools in the 
USA, and colegiog in Brazil and high schools in the USA are similar, 
the offerings and the nature of the two types of schools differ widely 
as brtween the two countries. With these differences in mind, the 
Portuguese words — gindsio and eoUgio — will be used throughout the 
Bulletin to denote, respectively, lower and upper secondary schools 
in Brazil offering general or classical programs of education. 

The academic secondary schools have had an esteemed role in 
Brazilian society. Traditionally, they have representefl the stepping 
.stones to higher education and social distinction. Private in origin, 
they were in a position to select their student bodies. Although nearly 
80 percent of the secondary^ schools are privately owned today, they 
now serve a public function in accordance with directions atnai ^ii f ^ing 
from BraziPs National Congress and her Ministry of Education and 
Culture. And there has been a gradual change in the nature of sec- 
ondary schools under the publicly oriented philoepophy of recent 
years and the aim to have them serve a more democratic function. 
Nevertheless,;’ the traditional feeling among the general popnlation 
t|^t financial and social pinnacles are reached the gin4sio-coMgio- 
university road may be reflected in the leilier enrollment in 
gin&sios and col^oe by comparison with enrollments in other types 
of secondary schools. 
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ObjwUvgs 

For centuries, tradition defined the aims of secondary «»hnn| e, and 
curricular chsnges were relatively slow in developing. The trip ling of 
enrollments, the wider socioeconomic grouping of pupils, tKe increese 
in organized agnculture^ commerce, industry, and labw, end the 
evolving ranoepts of democre^ and democratic action are all factors 
contributing to changes in thp role df the secoindary sdmol. 

Chapter I of the Secondary Sducatimi Organic Law outlines basic 
intent for secondary schools. T^ey are to build uprni the foundations 
taught in primary schools, develop an insult into the principles of 
patriotism and humanism, and provide a basis upon which additional 
learning may be acquired. Chapter IV and V of the law desl with 
physical education and military education and in each itmtAmsn, the 
law requires qualified males to re^ve instructHm. Article 21 of 
chapter VI mains it clear that the study of religion is an in te gral part 
of the secondaiy school curriculum and that the content of the instruc- 
tion is to be fixed by appropriate ecclesiastical authority. 

In the realm of moral and civic re^ionsibilitiea, each school is obli- 
gated to instruct its students concerning the destiny of man, the prob- 
lems of the Brazilian people, and the mission of the Brasilian people 
in rel^on to that of other peoplea Principlee for developing moral- 
ity, discipline and a personal sense of responsibility are detailed in the 
law» Stress is given to progra mmin g activities to provide an cnviron- 
mrat for the development of Brazilian iam ^d civic responsibility. 
Specific courses, such as Brazilian history and geography, with rlmir 
enqihasis on vital national issues, are intended to develop a sense of 
patriotism. 

The basic law provides for a system of counseling. To date, counsel- 
ing functions have been somewhat limited. As the larger schools 
emp% qounseloiB, vocational and personal counseling— as distinct 
from academic conqseling, since the curriculum is piescribed—is be- 
coming more important The pupil’s school history, mmintoiimd in 
bocAlet form, may be used for oounseling purposes. 

Beyond the aims defined in law are those of Brazilian educators 
as revealed in their edncatimial literature. It is apparent rJi at objec- 
tives are being redefined and that educators in general are tesptmding 
to the challenge premted by the reappraisal. A more critical analysis 
of pupil needs, aptitudes, and desires is being made. Some thouj^t 
is b^ing pven to permit local adaptationB in the curr^um. 

Ezperimentotion at research centers, institutes of education, and 
experimental schools is producing new ways to improve schools. It 
is e»p» n d in g school objectives and 1— Hi«g to curricular wh^ng w , 
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Cycht of Irntmetiou 


The present orgenizetionarpm«®rn of the ginAsio and coI6gio was 
established by the Secondary Education Organic Law, appearing on 
April 9, 1942 as Decree-law No. 4,244. This law, which is claimed to 
be resulting in more uniformity among secondary schools, esUblished 
the same cycle pattern for all intermediate schools— a basic course of 
4 years followed by an advanced cycle of 3 years. In the classical 
schools, the 4-year* fturse is the gindsio program and the advanced 
progr^ is the coldgio curriculum. The latter has two programs, the 
scientific and the classical. 

T^ basic and the advanc^ cycles are akin in objectives, function, 
cumculum, and type of pupi* enrolled. In many instances, the 
building conUins both cycles and the same faculty teaches both groups 
of pupils. Some localities have coeducational schools j others have 
separate schools for girls and boys. Coeducational schools usually 
offer domestic science for girls in the 3d and 4th grades of the gindsios 
and give special emphasis to the personality and mission of the woman 
in the home. 

The 4-^ cycle is intended to facilitate articulation by opening the 
way for lat««l Uansfer from one type of secondary school to another 
and for more streams of admission to higher levels of schooling. Law 
No. 1,821 of March 12, 1968 authorizes such transfer and opportuni- 
ties for promotion. For the first time, the student could exercise 
increased freed<Mn of choice at advanced levels without serious penalty 
becauw of the type of secondary school he had attended. Although 
the gindsios and coldgios provide the main sequence of academic 
studies for admission to the university, they now are not the only 
means for advancement to an institution of higher learning. 


Admissiom RoqimoMomts 


The candidate for entrance to the ginisio or first cycle, must be a 
graduate of the elementary course. He is required to demonstrate by 
means of entrance examination that he has the intellectual aptitude 
for the more advanced schooling. He must be 11 yean of age before 
the 81st day of July following the entrance examination. Vaccina- 
tion is required and the pupil must be free of contagious disease. The* 

entrance examination is given fwioe a yeai^in December and Febru- 
ary. Subject-matter areas include Portuguese, mathematies, seoir- 
raphy, and history. 
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The examination in Portuguese consists of questions in grammar, 


assorted passages of printed material to be edited, and a 15-line 
excerpt from the writings of a contemporary Brazilian author which 
the pupil writes frona dictaticm. Ten questicms involving simple 
problems in arithmetic are asked in the mathematics test. About 40 
questions are asked on Brazilian geography and history. The writ- 
ten part of the examination allows .90 minutes each for Portuguese 
and mathematics and 60 minutes for each of the other subjects. The 
examiner for each subject is given a minimum of 6 and a maximum 
of 15 minutes for oral interrogation^ 

Matriculation in the colegio, or second cycle, is dependent upoH 
completion of the ginAsio or of some other type of intermediate 
program. If the candidate has a deficiency in a subject-matter area, 
he is required to take the course or courses not completed. 


Pupils in secondary schools are classified as regular jiupils 
(alunos regulares) or auditors (alunos ouvintes). The latter are 
enrolled for the purpose of erasing deficiencies in their records. 


Enrollment Trends 

The upward trend in number of gin6sioe^d in their teachers and 
pupils from 1943-54 i^ reflected in Table 10. There were almost 
two-and-a-half times as many gin&sios in 1954 as in 1943, with 
slightly more than two-and-a-half times as many pupils enrolled. 
The most impressive increase in numbers of pupils occurred frmn 
1054 to’ 1956 when initial enrollments climbed from 463,687 to 537,096. 
As shown in Table 11, presenting 1956 comparative figures for the 
various types of Brazilian secondary schoools, this latter number 
represents approximately 65 percent of the pupils initially enrolled 
in all the country’s secondary schools that year. Thus, in terms of 
enrollment, the ginisio is the most popular type. 

Figures pertaining to the colegio also show increases since 1943. 
After passage of the Secondary Education Organic Law in 1942, the 
number of pupils enrolled in the scientific course increased from 
18,495 in 1943 to 58,588 in 1954 and in the classical course from 
3,417 to 9,801 during the same period (table 12). About 10 percent 
of the totaL number of secondary school students enter the ocd^oe. 
About one- fourth of those entmdng the ool6gios graduate. 

Main reasons for dropouts appear to be financial (inability to pay 
fees and need for gainful employment), lack of interest, and aca- 
demic failure. Although tuition scholarships are available to stu- 
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dents proving need, youth in lower income groups find it difficult to 
obtain necessary additi(mal support to sustain themselves while in 
a pupil status. 

\ 

Cmricuium 


The program of studies for secondary schools, as outlined in the 
basic law, tends to concentrate in langpages, sciences, and philosophy. 
It requires 23 to 28 hours of class work per week.* list of courses 
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and the hours per week ere shown in tables 12 and 18 for the ooMgio 
and ginisio respectirely. Mathematics and Portuguese receive the 
greatest time allotment with an average of 8 hours per wedc for the 
entire 7 years. 

An outline is avulable for each subject in the curriculum. For 
example, the outline for the Brazilian liistory taught in the first year 
of the gin&sio is as follows: (1) Discovery; (2) the indigenous 
Brazilian, his customs and his first contacts with Euri;»peam; (8) 
colon izati<Hi, the captaincies, and the governor general; (^) geo- 
graphical expansion, including exploration parties; (5) defense of 
the country, including the fight against tln^French and the Dutch; 
(6) manifestations of National sentiment; (7) the Brazilian King- 
dom; (8) Independence; (9) Imperial Brazil; and (10) Republic of 
Brazil, including the contemporary phase. « 

In the second year, American history is taught in the following 
sequence: (1) America before Columlnis; (-2) discovery, explorati<m, 
and conquest of America; (8) Spanish colonial America; (4) English 
colcmial America; (5) Portoguese colcmial America; (6) the USA, 
its development; (7) Hispanic- American Nati<ms— their emancipa- 
tion; (8) independent Brazil; (9) Nations of the New World — their 
development in the 19tl]k.Century ;-and (10) contemporary America. 
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School Dsy md Ycm 

The school day for the secondary schools is not uniform. In areas 
where draoand fw enrollmait is hig^ and facility are meager, it 
has become necessary to hold multiple sessitms to accommodate greater 
numbers. The duration of the shift varies fitun 2 to 5 hours depend- 
ing upon local oondititms. 

The school year is divided into two periods of inrtmction, with the 
first beginning (m or about March 15 and closing for winter vacatitm 
about June 15. The second instruction pmod starts about July 1 
and ends about Decembebr 15. Thus, the vacation periods consist of 
about 2 weeks in the latter half of June and 8 months from t^ middle 
of December to the* middle of March. Examination schedules reduce 
the actual instruction period by about 2 weeks just before each of 
the vacation periods. 

NatuMial holidays and lecognixed State and religions holidays are 
obenred. Various othw special days are not recognised as school 
holidays because of their great number. 
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Table IS — Sabjccla and number i»f hour* per week In the giniaio, by year’ 
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Tf aching Methods and Techniques 


Classroom emphasis in the past has been on encyclopedic learning 
or accumulation of facts. Today, the lecture predominates, with 
recitation and discussion used to a degree. Laboratory instruction 
has been confined primarily to physics and chemistry courses. 

Audiovisual techniques are not in widespread use. Pictures, bulle- 
tin boards, and learning displays are less common in Brazilian schools 
than in those of the U.S.A., but blackboards are common. In general, 
teachers are not trained specifically in room maintenance as a part 
of classroom management. 

In recent years, however, a sustained effort has been apparent to 
shift from an encyclopedic approach to learning to an approach bai^ 
on education in a broader sense. The needs of the individual per- 
sonality in terms of preparation for contemporary life are being 
considered. A character-forming ideal is being substituted for the 
^pping-stone sequence to advanced studies. Thus, the goal of learn- 
ing is to berame a means to an end yather than an end itself. New^ 
types of experimentation are pointing ;^e way to improved teaching 
methods and increa^ participation of the piipfl in Ktive learning 
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experiences. The results, it is claimed, are encouraging a movement 
toward expanded use of group activities and socialixi^ recitation. 

The subject-matter of each course is defined by law. Teaching 
techniques are less precisely defined. Generally speaking, teachers 
are notiiecessarily schooled in treatment of the total personality. But 
in due time, the impact of inservice programs now operating is ex- 
pected to be widely felt. 


Examinations and Grading 

Required for each discipline are two partial examinations (provas 
parcjas) a year, in June and November. Except for examinations in 
such areas as vocal music, manual arts, and desipf^ these examina- 
tions are written. They are given by appropriate classroom teachers 
during a 2- week period when no classes are scheduled. The first 
examination covers the period from March to June and the second, 
from August to November. 

Final examinations (provas finai^ are administered during the 
first 2 weeks in December. They cover the mental disciplined in the 
curriculum and exclude those such as physical education and singing. 
These examinations are oral and are given by an examining board 
(banca examinadora) conjposed of 2 teachers in the subject-matter 
• area and 1 appointed by the principal and approved by the inspector. 
Each examiner has a minimum of 5 minutes and a maximum of 10 to 
question the candidate. This procedure is used for each subject in 
which the pupil is tested. 

No person may take the final examination if absences exceed 25 per- 
cent of the regular classes or if the average of the two semester grades 
is lower than “3’'. Male-up examinations are given in February for 
pupils unable to take the regularly scheduled examinations in Decem- 
ber. Serious illness or death in the immediate family is considered a 
legitimate excuse ^or inability to take final examinations on regular 
schedule. * 

Grading is by number from “1" to “10'* with “10’’ being high. A 
^ monthly evaluation by the teacher (nota anual de exercfcios) and the 
average of the two semester examination grades are averaged to reach 
the final grade ( nota final ) . A passing grade is “4” or more. Another 
grade is given which is the average of all the final grades in the various 
subjects (nota global). This grade must be ‘‘5” for promotion. The 
same procedure is followed for promotion to the next higher grade and 
for diploma recommendations at the end of the established course. 
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Certificstes of Grmdustiom 

Those students who complete the 4-year course in the ginisio are 
awarded a Ginasial License Certificate (C«rtificado de Licen^a 
Ginasial). Col^gio graduates receive either the Classical or the Scien- 
tific Certificate (('ertificado de Licen^a Classica or Certificado de 
Licen^a Cientlfica). 


Model Schoob 

) " 

CoUgio Pedro II 

The school which has set the example for secondary education in 
the Nation is named after the benevolent ruler I)om Pedro II. 
Founded on December 2, 1837, Col^gio Pedro II was divided in 1857 
into two schools — one for resident students (internatos) and the other 
for those who lived at home (extematos). The two schools, rich in 
history, are located in separate building They are supported and 
maintained by the Federal Government. 

Since its founding, Col^gio Pedro II has had a restricted clientele 
and emphasized a rigid discipline in the arts and classical studies. 
Traditions have been held sacred much as in the English Public School. 
Until recently, the curriculum in each Col^gio Pedro II school was 
the same as that prescribed for secondary schools throughout the 
Nation. The Ministry of Education and Culture is, however, formu- 
lating revisions not yet tried at Col^gio Pedro II. 

AknSugh the original structures are still in existence, an entirely 
new plant is being built for the residence school. This new plant has 
been* planned '^to permit use of the latest methods in teaching and 
laboratory work and of a more flexible type of curriculum. The school 
is expected to be a leader in exp^imentation. 

i 

• ^ 

' r 

CoUgio Novo Priburgo \ 

This institution represents another force in Brazilian educat^n. 
An experimental school, established in 1950 and supported by the 
Qetfllio Vargas Foundation, it takes its name from the small city 
where it is located. Cobgio Novo Friburgo accepts pupils from all 
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parts of Brazil ; pupils and faculty lire at the school with homes pro- 
vided on school property for faculty members with families. 

Each year by vote of the faculty, the position of director of the 
school is rotated, with every teacher thus having the opportunity to 
become director. The faculty meets regularly to coordinate activi- 
ties and discuss school proUems and their possible solutions. 

Teachers use a unit approach to teaching. Each teacher prepares 
appropriate unit plans for his subject specialty and attempts to 
enrich them with as many learning aids as possible. Emphasis i» 
placed on student activity and audiovisual aids are employed. Class- 
rooms are decorated with pictures, posters, newspaper clippings, 
maps, graphs, and other materials Pupils are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in discussions, demonstrations, and other classroom activi- 
ties. Classroom informality is encouraged and considerable freedom 
IS given for individual pupil initiative. Group activities are also 
encouraged, especially in ejctracurricular programs. 

Although subjects in the Colegio Novo Friburgo curriculum are 
essentially the same as those in the curriculums of other secondary 
schools, dubs have been formed for music, language, science, jour- 
nalism, stamp collection, airplane modeling, and dramatics. These 
clubs complement classroom instruction and provide 'educational 
diversion and entertainment for the pupils through opportunities for 
self-expression and resourcefulness. Sports have been added to tl>e 
regular physical education program, thus affording opportunities 
for active participation and competition. 

Activities are housed in modem buildings. The newest were con- 
structed for specific purposes, such as physical education. Each 
dormitory has a room mother who looks after pupil needs. Medicals 
and dental facilities are provided and religious services are included 
in the daily program. 

Pupils and teachers appear enthusiastic about their school and 
a cohesiveness is evident in its operations. This school, with an 
attached elementary school designed for experimental purposes, bears 
careful observation. It may have a decided impact on secondary 
education in general in Brazil, and although the undertaking was 
considered costly, the per-pupil cost can be expected to diminish in 
time. 


' Textbook G>iniiiis$iofi- 

The National Educatipn Textbook CcMnmission (ConunissM Naci- 
onal do Livro DiditicoX establishes policy relative to textbook review 
and adoption. It is composed of 15 members appointed by the 
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National President and operates under the direction of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. By means of suboommissions, tl^e com- 
mission overaees the entire textbook operation and also supervisee 
the dissemination of books. 

Any perwHi may submit books for review and possible acceptance. 
Certain criteria have ‘been art up to prevent authorization of books 
whicli are subversive or which incite hate against any race or foreign 
country, propose an ^ideology contrary to’ democratic principles, be- 
rate i*eligion or religious sect^ attack the family or the sanctity of 
marriage, or arouse sentiments of superiority or inferiority of one 
region of the country in relation to another. - Other criteria relate 
to style, grammar, language, propaganda, authenticity, and the like. 

Boqks authorised. by the Commission are listed semimonthly’ in 
the Official Diaiy (Di4rio Oficial) according to grade level and 
instructional area and in alphabetical order by author. Each author- 
ized book itf numbered, registered, and approved, for use by the 
Ministry of Exlucation and Culture. The commission also has re- 
sponsibility to recommen^l^ outstanding' books published.^in Yoreign 
countries which merit translation and possible use. 


Scholarships 


Many scholarships (bdlsas de estudo) have been provided for 
secondary education. For example, the National Fund'for Secondary 
Education awards, on the basis of need, scholarships ranging from a 
portion of the fees to board, room, aii^ tuition. Depending on circum- 
stances in each ’case, they usually are awarded to pupils about to 
enter secondary school and are paid each year thereafter as long as the 
pupil performs satisfactorily- Assistance may be discontinued on 
disciplinary grounds as well as for failure to meet academic sSandards. 
“ In exceptional cases, scholarships are granted initially to worthy 
pupil^already in the’mbre advanced classes. 

The type of institution — Federal, State, or priyite^is immaterial. 
A pupil may enroll in the institution- of his choice if it has accom- 
modations for him. Screening for scholarships is done by a I»cal 
Educational Assistance Commission (Commissio Ixical de Assistencia 
Educacional) in accordance with regulations of the Ministry of 
Ekiucation and Culture. Public examinations are a factor in selection. 
In this way, many young people who, for financial reasons or other- 
'wise, could not go on to secondary school, have an opportunity to 
become beCter educated. 

. ; 
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Chapter VI 

Schools for Commerce 
and Industry 
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O WING TO Brtxil’s marked industrial expansion of the past 
two decades the country has experienced an acute demand for 
commercial and industrial education. This development, 
according to Brazilian educittional leaders, is another development 
which has pointed up the need for extending educational opportuni- 
ties to an increasing number of people. Industrialists and business- 
men have united forces to lend support for schooling at all levels, but 
with emphasis at the elementary, commercial, and industrial leveli. 
The Government is being assisted by private agencies in its educational 
problems. 

The main impetus took place during World War II, when Brazil 
chose to build an industrial economy. The decision was made in face 
of restricted international trade, even though noticeable expansion had 
been evident between World Wars I and II. The internal market for 
Brazilian -produced goods was stimulated by higher tariffs, and*^ a 
campaign for national use of goods marked Industria Bnuileira was 
sterted. When local technology was inadequate, foreign companira 
were invited to contribute. Many North American companies accepted 
the invitation to manufacture and sell.' 

The development of industry in Brazil shows a marked contrast 
between early and recent periods. Industry w*s practically at a stand- 
still during the colonial 'period ; in fact, the Portuguese Government 
prohibited manufacturing. Brazil was an exporter of raw materials 
and an importer of manufactured products. Freedom to industrialize 
was granted in 1808, and "shipping ports were permitted increased 
liberties. The adoption in 1844 of tax paymente on importations to 
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Brazil favored industrial development. The early yearsV of the 
Republic, after 1889, saw many new industrial establishments con- 
structed. •'Th^ p^od between the two World Wars was a time of 
rapid development, but the contemporary period has eclipsed all others 
in terms of commercial and industrial growth and importance. 

New developments in the education of- people fbr trades, indust-ry, 
and commerce have results. Some appeared bdfor^f 1942, but signifi- 
' cant Changes came with and after the Industrial Education Organic 
Act, Decree-'Law No. 4,073, of January 30, 1942. The same type of 
basic pattern was .established for Commercial education by Decree- 
IjBw No. 6,141 of December 28, 1943. These two laws have defined the 
scope and |ruiding principles for commercial and industrial schools. 
There was little uniformity among such schools before the issuance of 
these laws, and purposes of State laws did not coincide witij those of 
» the Federil Government. 

As sustaine^efforts brought improvements in business and industry, 
(hey also brought improvements in the personal status of the in- 
^ dividual worker, and in his personal knowledge and skills. The 
cultural tradition had not always acwrded a place in hpper social 
circles for the factory worker or skilled artisan.' Even though the 
majority or school children might prefer to folio# an academic career 
leading to preferred status, an increasing number of students are 
now turning their intei^ts to industrial and commercial pursuits. 
This indication has seemed mpre noticeable since transfer was made 
ealier among the various types of secondary education. It is, now 
possible for graduates ef the commercial and .industrial schools to 
choose their college careers. , Some students express a feefing of 
security ia having prepared for a ^actical .vocation — jtist in case 
something happens to interrupt or. rule out college preparation. Ac- 
tive encouragement is being given to guide capable^ boy s(^and girls 
■ into business and industrial pursuits. ' ^ 


Industrial Education 


General Structure • 

N 4 / 

, Industrial edu<iation, a branch of the Brazilian schools at secondary 
school level, is organic into* two cycles. The ftrtt cycle embfaces 
the training of semi-skilled workers (2 years), apprenticeship train- 
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ing (2 to 4 years), and basic industrial instruction (2 to 4 years). 
• The second cycle comprises the training of teachers and advanced 
technical instruction. 

Three courses are available in industrial education: ordinary 
courses (cursos ordirtirios) of vocational training, extraordinary 
courses (cursos extraordin&rioe) designed to provide for improve- 
ment and sp^ialization in skills, and unscheduled courses (cursos 
iivulsos on recent 'developments, discoveries, and inventions. The 
ordinary training in the first cycle looks to the needs of the semi- 
skilled, apprentice, industrial, and educational workers. The extraor- 
dinary training is concerned with specialization, improvement,, and 
continuation. The unscheduled courses are concerned more with 
up-to-date developments and discoveries. 

The preparation of teachers for indust^ usually requires an addi- 
tional year of study at an adyanced level. This type of instruction is 
alsd geared for administrative personnel. Many variations of the 
industrial education program have been established in order to 
I»ermit part-time and full-time attendance. This flexibility offers 
opportunity for advancement for beginners as well-as for experienced 
workmen, and in accordance with their aptitudes, desires, and avail- 
able time. 'Other opportunities are offered in extension courstfe for 
those willing to do additions) wqrk for self-improvement. 


Types of Schools . 

a 

TWo main types of indu^rial schools receive direct and continuing- 
support from the Brazilian government. These are industrial and 
technical schools which offer a combination of academic work and 
practical shop training. The industrial institution offers a 4-year 
course, in shop training for students' between, the ages of 12 and 18 
who have finished the primary school. Technical schools give 3 years 
of trainin^n shop and technical education. This level of instruction 
ijjay be comparable tt) that of the high school in the United States. 

A ’th^ type of school' is the apprenticeship type. Although the 
federal schools do offer some apprenticeship training, the fui(ction . 
has been mostly assumed by 'SENAI (Servi^o Nacional de Apre'ndi- 
zagem Industrial) — the National Service of Industrial ' Apprentice- 
ship. (Owing^to'the importance ot> this phase of instruction in 
Brazil, it will be treated separately.) 
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Aims atsd Principles 

Wlien the government established the foundations of industrial 
instructijon, certain basic aspirations wejre written in the law. In 
essence, education was to realize tJjje'-TS^ds of the worker from the 
standpoint of his professional ^[Preparation, general education, and 
character building. Management was to benefit by the receipt of 
sufficient and adequate workers, while the nation as a whole would 
, profit by the mobilization of a more con^petent corps of builders for 
culture and the economy. 

Certain fundamental principles guide Brazilian industrial educa- 
tion: The trades and technical subjects shall be taught in conjunction 
with practical application. The adaptability of the workers is safe- 
guarded m their training by avoiding premature and excessive spe- 
cialization. Every branch of industrial education is obligated ^to 
include those subjects in the curriculum which offer the student a gen- 
eral and cultural value. Industrial schools are expected to extend 
educational facilities to workers regardless of their educational back- 
. ground. This type of education is available to men and women, but 
women shall not be permitted to do work which might be injurious 
to’ their health’ 

V 

Six-point Service 

The national program of industrial education provides for a six- 
point service of education through trade training, health protection, 
citizenship, recreation, food, and clothing. The trade educatipn com- 
prises a variety of offerings in the curricifffims. Health eare is pro- 
vided in each Federal trade school by nursing facilities, medical, and 
dental services. Each student receives a physical and dental examina- 
tion at the beginning of each school year, and such treatment as is 
needed during the year. Citizen training is interwoven in .^arious 
activities. Recreation is offered in the Iprm of sports, dramatics, band, 
orchestra, and choral work, physical education and military drill are 
included. Clothing js an important item in Brazil because many stu- 
dents come from famities with limited means, and for this reason the 
authorities furnish uniforms, shirts, and work clothes. Additional 
clothing items and toiletries are also often furnished. All meals are 
furnished to students living at the school and at least one meal is given, 
to the pthers. . • 
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Types of Offerings * 

' Examples of industi*ifl1 and vocational courses, by specific area, for 
the education of workers and foremen are the following; Foundry, 
metalwork, boilermakiPg, machine mechanics, electrical machinery 
and installation, electrical and telecommunication apparatus, precision 
instruments, automobile mechanics, aviation mechanics, carpentry, 
jewelry, tailoring, dressmaking, millinery, printing and bookbinding, 
engraving, fishing, thread and textile manufacturing, and painting. 

Technical instruction covers machine and motor construction, elec- 
tricity, ^uilding construction, road and bridge building, technical 
drawing, interior decorating, aeronautical construction, industrial 
chemistry, mining engineering, metallurgy, applied arts, television 
and raditf^epair and consj^ction, and similar areas. 

The general subjects include such courses as Portuguese, mathe- 
matics, French or English, world history, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, natural history, industrial accounting, industrial hygiene, organ- 
ization of work, drawing, resistance of materials, applied mechanics, 
electricity, and other sulbject-matter related to industrial education. 

Students take choracf) singing until age. 18 and physical education 
until age 21. Male students take p'remilitary drill ; female students are • 
required to stud/ home economics. The foregoing list is not inclusive, 
and each area is broken down into subject matter which is related to 
each course. 


Diplomas and Articulation 

♦ 

The- graduates of industrial schools, awarded diplomas as skilled 
workers in their specialty, are called artifeen. The tecffnical school 
graduates receive a technical diploma in their specialty called tecnico. 
Those who qualify as teachers receive a diploma de professor, . 

The vocational courses articulate with the elementary schools, and 
the technical with secondary education of the first cycle. A graduate 
of the advanced technical cqurse of the second cycle, comprising three 
or more years, may choose tb enter an institution of higher learning. 
Before 1953, a graduate of industrial pr cohnmercial courses could * 
enter an institution of higher education only in those fields related to 
his preparation, but the liberalization now offers a broader choice. 
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Occupational Surveys 

% 

' The needs of instruction for trades and industries are ascertained 
by means of occupational surveys. Job analyses are made for each 
trade so that appropriate instructional materials and areas can be 
determined. A compr^li^sive p^gram of trade and job analysis 
has been completed for each of the occupations taught in the trade 
schools of Brazil. 


Statistical Data ' 

The unusual rise numerically in Brazilian industrial education an<T 
the increased emphasis on this type of instruction are the result of the 
phenomenal rise in the number of industries. Table 14 shows tj^at in 
1933 there were 40 industrial schools, staffed by 327 teachers, with an 
enrollm^t of 3,936 students. The average attendance in 1933 was 
2^74, with 317 persons graduating. In 1954, the number of these 
spools had incieased to 421, with 7,324 teachers and 17,431 students. 
There were 19,102 students who registered in 1954, but 15,420 actually . 
attended throughout the year and 2,660 graduatedi The figures show 
a steady increase from 1933 to the present, bu£ with a marked jump 
beginning in 1943. This’is dtle to the Organic Law^ which gave new 
meaning to industrial education by dignifying it: 4hout the same 
time Brazil made the decision to become an industrial nation on a 
full-scale basis. , 

Table 14.— Number of industrial achools andjmachera, and number, of atudenta 

refiaiered, enrolled, attending, p^moted,'and graduated: 19SS, 1938, 1943, 

1948, 1953, and 1954 ‘ 
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Table 15 gives the number of schods, students, and teachers by type 
of instruction and by State and Territory. Thie under-developed areas 
are recognized because of the small number of their schools. These 
figures do not include those of the SENAI schools, but rather those of 
Federal, State, and municipal dependency. Of the total number of 
schools, in the basic cycle, 140 are Federal, 114 belong to the States, 
13 are municipal, and 27 are private. The schools for foremen show 
2 Federal, 51 belonging to the State of Sao Paulo, 2 in the city of 
Sao Paulo, and 2 private schools, also in Sao Paulo. The technical 
cycle schools total 51, with 20 Federal, 11 Slate, and 20 private. There 
are no municipal schools of this type. The State of Sao Paulo has 109 
of the total 294 establishments of industrial education in Brazil, with 
the Federal District and Rio Grande do Sul following with 24 each. 
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* 

* ' 

School Buildings 

Most of the industrial school buildings are well-lighted, modern 
structures. They give instruction in general educational subjects, 
shop wprk, and technical subjects. They provide quarters for «C' doc- 
tors and a dentist's office and a sick bay, and space for the directors 
office, teachers' conference room, teachers* study room, students coun- 
i cil room, ft business office, a storeroom for supplies and equipment, an 
auditorium, gymnasium, dormitory, library, exhibit room, museum, 
laboratories, a kitchen, and a dining room. Space is also^llotted for 
an athletic field. An extensive building program is under way at 
present to replace the older structures with new ones. The type of 
axchitecture being used in the new'* buildings rilns from modern to 
ultramodern. * 


Industrial Surveys > 

\ 

It is held of utmost importance for trade school directors to be in 
possession-of information concerning the number and kinds of indus- 
trial e§tablishments in their communities. This type of information, 
considered imperative because a primary objective of industrial edu- 
cation is to prepare students for gainful employment in industry, has 
been gathered through industrial surveys of the various communities 
served by schools. Through, such sun'eys, a body of information is 
' obtained which will assist the schools to render better service to the 
community and the Nation. 


Advisory Committees^ 


\ 


The Organic I^aw of Industrial Education states that industrial 
schools must have an organization capable of keeping the schools in 
permanent contact wjtli^he economic activities of the community. The 
councils, or advisory committees, are made up of persons representiiig 
“various economic activities of the community. It has now bwome the- 
practice in midst communities to use the Council as a means for pooling 
ideas foi* the betterment of industrial instruction. . 


' » 
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SENAI Program’ 


The SENAI program (Servi<jo Nacional ,(le Aprendizagem Indus- 
trial), or the National Se,rvice of IncTustrial Apprenticeship) has be- 
come a potent factor in the training of Brazilian youth for trades and 
industry. The program accepts youths between the ages of 14 and 18. 

^ For the nMKt part they are already employed in industry. The pro- 
gram is not limited to the younger people, however. Advanced short - 
courses'Kre given for aduUs. SENAI i^ not desipied to offer courses 
in elementary education, but rather does cater to those who have com- 
pleted their fundamental education. , 

Although the nature of the SENAI program is private, its scope 
and influence are qiiite public. It is -attempting to fill. the’ gap between 
the* appacently small number of skilled workmen and foremen and 
the tremendous need for them. Approximately 2,000,000 unskilled^ 
workers and .100,000 qualified w'orkers are in the trades. 


Organization 

i 

The National Federation of Industries in Brazjl is the organiza- 
tion which sponsors and maintains Apprenticeship training? The 
^ national president is also the ex-officio president of the National 
Advisory Council of SENAI. The Nai ional Advisory Council serves 
, in ,an advisoj^ ca|>acity for the D(^(ional Department, which co- 
ordinates the combined activities of SENAI installations throughout 
Brazil. Th^ country has been divided into eleven regions for ad- 
ministrative purposes. The regional organization maintains a council 
and a department as does the national organization, and the regional 
president of ^e national federation presides over the council. 

* The plan is suppoiled by a 1-percent tax on the total monthly pay- 
rolls of combined Brazilian industries. As the industries expand in 
size and* scope, the amount of money derived from the tax increases 
and the influence of SENAI is expanded. .yXh,e evidencw^ of the 
expenditures are seen in the new and w’ell-etjuipped Buildings, which 
include tiie Escola Twnica de Industrie Qufmica -e Texti! in*Rio*de 
Janeiip,, the Rpberto Simonsen school in- Sao . Paulo, the SENAI 
School in Curitiba; and many other schools in othgr cities. 
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foremen and operators thi;ough appropriate SENAl coipes, through 
correspondence courses, or through ^op training inMfactories,^i^ 
responsibilitiee inherent in this type of instruction. It is within the 
framework of the work plan that the objectiyes ^ SENAl are 
carried out. 


SENAl Pilot Programs 

1^ would be impractical to attempt to describe the many experi- 
mental programs now directed by the SENAl organization. One 
school has been selected, however, in order ta give the reader some 
concept as to the t 3 rpes of experitaentation taking place. The T echnical 
School of Industrial Chemistry and Textiles of SENAl (Esoola 
•Tfcnica de Indtistria Qufmica e T6xtil de SENAl dr ETIQT) servw 
as a useful example. Located inthe Federal District of Rio de Janehoy ^ 
this school serves as the country’s model textile training progi^m, and 
haji become an important entity because of the industry’s ra^nd growth. 
The school open^ in 1948 and has trained many specialists and tech- 
nicians for Brazil, as well as 230 stud^nts'from other I^tin Americano- 
countries. 

At present, the institution is administered by a Brazilian and an 
American from the United States. The former was trained'in both 
Brazil and the United Sutes. .The latter is aim currently the technical 
dire^r of the Brazilian textile training program. The school has 
be en developed through the joint effffffta of the Institute of Inter- 
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American Affaire, the National Federation of Industriee, and officials 
I . in the Ministry of Elducation and Culture and the Ministry of Labor. 

The purpose of ETIQT is to educate young Brasilians for key posi- 
tions in all phases of the textile industry, to deTelci|> their abilities for 
leadership and for taking part in community affairs^ and to cooperate 
with the Biuilian Textile Industry in gaining, through research, 
information that will improve the quality and quantity of the finished 
products, reduce production cost, increase the Braxilian consumption 
of textiles, and increase the technical knowledge of the entire textile 
industry. 

^ The compleile course covers a period of 3 years. Students wfio suc- 
resFfully gain admission to the school are gpven scholarships to cover 
the costs of their schooling, and an additional monthly stipend of 660 
cruzeiros the first year, 760 the second year, and 860 cruzeiros' during 
the final year. Thqy are also provided with dormitory facilities and 
meals. 

Entrance requirements include graduation from a ginisio, a basic 
commercial or a basic industrial course, a birth certificate, vaccination 
rer^ificate, military registration, and three photo^phs. The admis- 
sion examinations include ap-apAude test, written tests in Portuguese, 
mathematics, physical and natum science, and graphic design^ 

The course of study is divide into units of instruction. The first 
unit, covering general education, is taught in each of three years. 
The courses include English, Portuguese, Portuguese literature, public 
speaking, mathematics, general chemistry, general physics, principles 
of economics4ii^|^^g|japhy, history, government, and sociology. Unit 
two is applied shop; three, introduction to the study of textiles; four, 
weaving and designing; five, yarn preparation ; six, introduction to 
knitting; seven, textile chemistry freight, textile management; and 
nine, practical work in a textile plant Each of the above units is 
further broken down into specific related topica Students are 
expected to work in a textile factory during their vacation periods. 

A minimum of 41 clock hours must be dpetit each weelcin classrooms 
and laboratories. The amount of time is divided easily between 
formal Instruction and theory and shop training. Classroom or lab- 
oratory work is giveq in the morning and practical training" in the 
afternoon. 

Much of .the instructional material has had to be translated into 
, P ortuguese, maii^y from English. Each, instructor receives a detailed 
syllabus to guide the teachingjlsarning .frrooess in class Some of the 
instructore, having studjpd m the TTnited SUtee, are able to prepare 
tU^own materials ^rom first hand knowledge. 
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Successful candidates are given a diploma entitled Diploma dt 
fecnico Tevtil upon completion of the course. The diploma is regis- 
tered in the Ministry of Education and Culture, and entitles the bearer 
to admission to an institution of higher learning. 

The results of this and other similar schools have evidently gained 
the respect of employers in business and industry to the extent that 
increasing support for such schools has been forthcoming. Many of 
the graduates of SENAI are able to obtain good jobs because of their 
technical knowledge and skills. 


SENAC Program 

I 

The National Service of Commercial Apprenticeship (SENAC) 
and SENAI have paralleled each other in creation, orientation, and 
objectives. SENAC serves commercial education much as SENAI 
» serves industrial education. The methods of financial supjwrt and 
operation are also similar. Their strength is derived in Iffrge measure 
from the fact that Jjusiness and indjustry cooperate with (Government 
in educational development. SENA(’ has established* a number of 
schools to provide for the technical education of students choosing to 
follow commercial careers and this type of education is extended also 
to persons employed in businesiT who desire greater competencies and 
a chance to advance in t heir work, ('ommercial apprent iceship schools, 
it is claimed, do not conflict with tTie operations of Government- com- 
mercial schools. The two programs are intended to complement the 
work of each other. 


Commercial Education . ** 

The Organic Law of (’ommercial Education reads in the same man- . 
ner as does that of industrial education, and the two laws describe 
their purposes similarly. The two types of commercial schools are 
commercial (escolas comerciais) and technical commercial (t^cnicas 
de comencio). The commercial schools serve primarily students in 
the basic 4-year cycle, and the technical schools offer the 3-year 
advanced program. Either type of school may also offer continuation 
courses. This means that a person although not working for a diploma 
may enroll in order to improve his skills. ^^he second or advanced 
cycle offers five courses leading to a diploma : business and advertising, 
administration, accounting, statistics, and secretarial. Graduates of 
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these 5ichool8 have the same opportunif ies for advanced studies as those 
of the industrial and other ty|>es hf secondary schools. 

The diploma awarded after completion of the basic cycle is that 
of office assistant (auxiliar de escritorio). Diplomas are awarded at 
the end of the second cycle in each of the major areas of study, de- 
fwidin^ on the studeJit's area of specialization. 

Such matters as entrance and final examinations, grading prac- 
tices, length of school day and year, enj^rance and scholastic require- 
ments, and related iterns are closely alliSi to those of other secondary 
schools. 


Commercial School Data 

The increasing number of teachers and students in commercial 
education from 1933 to 1954 is shown in tables 17 and 18, the former 
covering the basic cycle, the latter, the technical cycle. The figures 
reveal a steady increase in eRch category, thus following the same 
growth pattern as in other Brazilian schools. Table 19 shows the 
1956 'distribution of schools, students, and teachers by State and Ter- 
ritory. The pattern is much the same as for other secondary schools 
l>ecause of the disparity" among the various States. The demand 
for instruction is heavy in the southern part of the country, where 
the population is more dense and activities are numerous. There 
are more schools and teachers in the technical cycle than in the basic, 
but enrollments are greater in the basic. The loss of students from 
the basic to the advanced courses in commercial schools is not so great 
as in other types of secondary schools. 


T.ble 17. — Number of commercUl •chooli (basic), number of leaclien, and 
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Chapter VII 

Higher Education in the 
Twentieth Century 


HE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM in Brazil is lees than 30 years , 
iold, having been established by the Statute of Brazilian Uni- 


versities (E^statuto das Universidades Brasileiras) by Decree 
\No. 19,851, April 11, 1931. The first university was organized Sep- 
tember 7, 1920 as the University of Rio.de Janeiro. The statute did 
not alter the traditional pattern of higher education, but did symbol- 
ise the beginning of the university as such because it represented a 
merging of the Law Schott, the Medical School, and the Polytechnic 
School of Rio de, Janeiro. A second institution, the University of 
Minas Gerais in Belo Horizon|e, followed the example of Rio de 
Janeiro to combine existing faculties of law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing into a single administrative agency. Its ' charter, specified 
academic and adhiinistrative autonomy. The Brazilian higher educa- 
tion system is a Twentieth Cwitury development, with a douUing of 
effort in the list quarter-century. 

Brazil had not been without higher education during the colonial, 
imperial, and early republic periods,* but most of the schools 
^ere professional academic faculties of law and medicine. In many 
cases, these faculties were privately owned and controlled, and 
catered to a restricted student body of men. Most of the support 
came from fees and subscriptions, thus limiting enrollment to those 
who could pay. The cfurricalum emphasized intellectual training 
because the ▼ocati<HiaI'iia<^ire of the course was less important to the 
students. Many used their diplomas to gain social accept- 

ance and recognitidn rither than to prepare themselves for a career. 
It was not until the' industrial $nd eomiomic demands of the|20th 
cantury created new needs that Brasil began to mrganiss and co- 
ordinate higher educattcriDu 
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Decree No. 19,851 became the organic law fot higher education 
because it established a pattern for organization,, administration, and 
creation of universities. The University of Sao Paulo, established 
January 25, 1934, was the first under the new law. One year later, 
under the leadership of Dr. Anlsio Teixeira, came the Unii’ersiiy 
of the Fedefal District, and on July 5, 1937, the University of Brazil, 
which incorporated the faculties of the University of Rio de Janeiro 
in its organization. Yhe University of Brazil became the parent 
♦ (padrao) establishment, or the model for other institution^ This 
role was relinquished in 195.5, when the Universit]^ of Brazil was 
given full autonomy. 

Brazilian university enrollments are increasing rapidly. New 
courses are being offered to meet the wider needs of larger student 
bodies. A student may choose a course in any one of the following 
fields: law, medicine, agriculture, liberal arts, education, pharmacy, 
dentist^', veterinary medicine, hygiene and public health, economics, 
. architecture, or businessu administration. The faculties are com- 
plemented by laboratoriX and/or insftitutes offering ' w‘ork in such 
studies as forestry, radio, herpetology, and police training. The 
University of Brazil offers many of the same type of courses as the 
University of Sao Paulo, but in addition gives training, in mines and 
metallurgy, criminology, psychiatry, industrial mechanics, and many 
others.' Not all the universities can offer the wide range of courses 
available at the large institutions; however, every university is re- 
quired by law to have a faculty of philosophy and letters where 
secondary teachers may be trained. 

In 1954, Brazil had 17 universities and today it has 21. The 21 
are the following : 


University of Bahia 
University of Brasil 
University of Can^^lnas 
Unlvtrsfty of CearS 
University of the Federal District 
University of Minas Oerals 
University of Par* 

University of |*arafba 
University of Parana 
University of Recife 
University of Rio Grand do Bal 


University of 81o Paulo 

Catholic University of Minas Gerais 

Catbidlc Unlversityof Peruamboco 

Catholic University ot Rio de Janeiro 

Catholic University of Rio Grande. do 
Sol 

Catholic University of 8to Paulo 
Mackensle University 
Rural University of Minas Oerala 
Rural University of Rio de Janeiro 
Rqral University of Pernambuco 


Although many of the universities are of private origin, all are 
regpilated in Acordance with the act of 1931. A Government inspec- 
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tor is ossified to each institution to see that Government expectations 
are met.- If an institution is hot accredited, its diplomas are not recog- 
nized i>y the Ministry of Education and Culture and it faces the 
danger of bein^losed. Private institutions can and do receive finan- 
cial assistance from the Federal Governinent because they are Govern- 
ment controlled, assume a public function, and are considered a part 
of the schobl system. 


* 

University Organization 


Brazilian universities are given the charge to elevate the general 
culture, to*fo8ter research in all fields of human knowledge, to en- 
courage scientific and technical advancement, and to develop coopera- 
tion between studenii, and faculty in order to promote improvement 
of the Nation and of humanity in general. The universities are also 
to make beneficial suggestions concerning the Nation’s needs: psycho- 
logical, social, and economic. They are to assume leadership in the 
development of national culture and are ;o utilize every opportunity 
to make cuftural exchanges with foreign countries and their 
universities. . 

Any institution desiring university sUtus is\»quired to establish 
at least three in^itutes or faculties of higher education including a 
Faculty of Philosophy, Sciences, or Letters; and anytVo of Medicine, 
I>aw^ or Engineering. The school must provide adequate teachers, 
laboratories, and conditions which provide for eflScient instruction. 
Guaranteed finances from public and/or private sources must be in 
evidence, as well as proof that the objectives of the establishment 
are in accordance with the best interests of good instruction as judged 
by the National Council of Education. The law provides that uni- 
versities may be created and maintained by the Federal Government, 
the States, or private foundations or associations. State governments 
may endow their own universities from State funds, but must also 
assure continuing support for regular operation. The administrative 
and instructional organization of any university must be instituted 
by statutes approved by the Ministry of Education and Culture, and 
can be modified only by proposal of the University cduncil (conselho 
universitario) of the university oonoemed to the National Ministiy, . 
where it is heard by the National Council of Education. 

Universities l^ve administrative, instructional, and disciplinary 
autonomy within the limits of the law. Any changes or additions in 
course offerings may be approved by the university council, although 
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bMic cumculiims for the various faculties are centrally defined. The 
chanijes must be rwopniied by Ffderal Decree ih order to be effective. 
Accreditation of State and independent institutions is accomplished 
by inspection of a representative from the National Department of 
Education. Each institution is subject to the fiscal control of the 
Federal Government and is expected to observe faithfully all le^I 
precepts and statutes which govern the functionsof higher institutions. 
The Federal Government reserves the nght to sus|)end accreditation 
when an institution fails to meet establilf*!^ standards. 

Each university is administered by a rectoi'and it university council 
The rector must be Brazilian born and hold the highest 'academic 
rank. Each institution maintains a rectorate, a general secretary, 
an accounting section, and any other services deemed necessary for 
effective administration. The rector is selected by vote of the’ uni 
versity council from a list of names nominated by the various faculty 
governments. The MinistQ- of Education and Culture holds veto 
power in case the nomination does not appear to be satisfactory. The 
term of office is limited to 3 years, at which time the same appoint- 
ment .procedure is repeated. A rector may be reelected and reap 
pointed for as many terms as his faculty supports him. ' 

The general duties of the rector, in connection with administration 
of the university, include watching over the observance of the statutes, 
presiding over the university assembly (assambl^ia yniversibiria) and 
the university council, signing diplomas, administering finances, li 
censing, hiring or dismissing professors, superintending annexed 
services, exercising disciplinary powers, and preparing the budget. 

Brazilian universities are divided into faculties and institutes for 
administrative purposes. This organization corresponds to faculties 
or schools and departments in American universities. Each unit of 
faculty and institute size is administered by a director, technical-ad- 
ministrative council (conselho t^nico-administrativo), and an assem- 
bly of faculty members holding the academic rank of full professor ' 
andicnown as. a congregation (congrega^io). The director of an 
in^itute is choeen in a manner similar to that of choosing the rector 
of the university and also serves for 3 years. He is the administrator 
of the institute and is responsible to the rector. 




University Council 


The university council is the consulting organ of the university . 
under the rector’s direction. It is composed of the institute directors. 
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an elected representetiTe fromjewh faculty, a representative from the 
alumni association, and the president of the central directory of stu- 
dents (directdrio central dos estudantes). The council assembles 
every 3 months at the call of the rector. A' vice president, chosen by 
the council, acts for the rector in cases of hardship or absence and 
during the period awaiting nomination of a new rector. 

A majority of the members of the council may act on such problems 
as exercising deliberative jurisdiction of the university, organising the 
list of names for selection of the rectSor, electing its own vice president, 
approving internal regimentation of the institutes, discussing and 
presenting any changes in university statutes, approving and modify- 
ing regulations, approving or organizing budgetf, passing on special 
expenditures, accepting grants and emoluments, authorizing research 
projects, selecting people to receive the title of honorU causa, and de- 
ciding questions not covered by law. This is an impiortant body in 
university administration-. 

The general university assembly ip an oiganization of professors 
within a university representing its various 'institutes. It meets 

report of progress by the rector, assies in 
awarding doctorates and honorary titles, and hfirs papers of general 
interest and importance to education. Special sessions may be called 
by ther rector to discuss problems relative to the functions of institutes. 

Still another council operates at institute level to assist the director. 
This is the technical administrative council. Meetings are held at 
least once a month and may be called at the pleasure qf the director. 
Primary duties are the following: To discuss academic problems 
submitted by the faculty, leview curricular offerings, prepare course 
schedules determine enrollment ceilings, establish criteria for teach- 
ing loads, organize examining boards for student evaluatiim, ad- 
judicate pay schedules, assist in preparation of the annual budget, 
and other ^milar functions. The senior member of the, council in 
IK)int of service assumes leadership in the absence of the director. 


Curricular OrgamEadoo 

University courses are organized in six categories — basic, advanced, 
specialized, extensitm, postgraduate, and doctorate. Smaller institu- 
tions may not be aUe to justify multiple offerings. Accredited and 
advanced courses are Uu^t by full, professors assis^ by auxiliary 
teachsra Other courses msy be taught by sasocisto professors in 
the regular curriculum. Free courses (cursoe lirres), qffered for 
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ffen^ral cultural advancement., are taught bj^ selected personnel from 
a local staff, another Hrazilian- university, a foreiffn country, or a 
renowned person not affiliated with a university. 


for the various faculties; however this is not tjie rule. Proj^ms of 
study are established at the National level for faculties of law, me<li' 
cine, enjjineerinp, philosophy, dentistry, and other disciplines. Con- 
siderations may l>e pven to local needs and demands in cupricular 
offerings, and these considerations inflpeiKe ^hat faculties are main 
tained beyond those indicated by law. 

Thedaw course at the University of Sao Paulo is typical of law 
courses at all Brazilian universities: 

FtTit yrar: lntr«¥lurllon to the tU'leoce* of I^w, PolUlral Bcooomr. Roman 

Ijiw. Civil IjIw, (teneral TbfH>rj t>f the Kute 

8rrofwf ; Civil Peoal Law, Condtltut tonal Law, Commercial Law, 

nnandal Rcleoce . , 

Third yrar: Civil Ijiw, Penal LAw, r<Knmercla] l>Aw, Judicial Civil Law. 

Boclal I^efflalatloo. 

Fomrth pear: Civil l^w. Penal I.aw. CVnumerrlal Law. Judicial Cliil ^^w. 

InlernatUmal l^w. l>egal Medicine 

Fifth pear: Judicial Civil I^w, Judicial Penal I^w, InteiiiaUanal Prime 

1-aw, Admlniatratlve I-aw, Pblhwophy of l^w. 

Tlie course leading to the doctortte in law requires two additional 
yeahs as listed plus pressentation and defense of a thesis aa required in 


Firit pear: Public Law. Jllslory of National Law. Crlmlnolocy, Com 
parallve Civil I^w. 


Recond pear: Economic and 8<x'lal LnrlalaUoo, International Public Law. 

Pbiloeo|d^j of law.' ^ 

In faculties of philosophy, separate^coursess are offered for mathe* 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural history, history and geoghiphy, 
social science, classical Iang;ua4pe8, neo latin langua^iyis, anglo-ger- 
manio languages, education, and didactics. The 3-year course in - 
history and geography is as^follows : 

ETtphy, Human Georraphj, Anthropoiofj 

4 


University charters read much the same since the pattern was pro- 
vided in the basic law. Some charters include programs of study 


all faculties: 




Second tfear: Pbyaical Oeoaraphy, Human Oeocraphy, Modem Hlatory, 
BraiiUan History, Ethnocraphy. < . 


* DnlTersldadv’d* Sto Paulo. Onla da Cairunldado do Sio Paolo-^iass-iass (No. S). 
Sto Paulo ; ^pogruSa Bdaaeo 8.A., 1»«4. p. BT-aS. 
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Tkii^ irror; BrailllaD 0«<>*niphy..ronteinpor«ry Rratlllan Hlatory, 

Ameiiran History. Cthnocraphy of llraall. *" 

If the candidate choosea to qualify for a teAchiiif; diploma, he takes 
th'e followinji subjects in tfie fourth year : ' • . 


FotiriA itfQr: (Veofral l>lda(ilm, Sinpclal Dldactica^ Wucailonal Payrholoicy, 
ftcbool AdmlnlatnitioD. Bloh>n1cal youndatloDs of Jl^ucatloD. 

^0ut1^datloIl8 of Edooa^on • 


In addition to the subjecLs lifted above, the student is ex|>e<'ted to 
study I’ortuguese, and French or Knglish. 

The lenjrth of eacli course in years de|>ends ui>on the choice of 
subject-matter. Medicine requires 6 years to complete; law, 5; 
a^momy. 4; education, 4; ecOnoniica, 4; architecture, 5; enjfineer- 
inp, ft; diplomacy,, 3; dentistry, ,3; music, *2; and so forth. 

The curriculums in the'faciilties of Hrazilian universities follow the 
general patteni of those liste<l. . 


Extension and Evening Residence 


Ni|fht classes and extension .work are increasin^fly |>opular. The 
1 niversily of Sio Paulo has greatly expande<l this type of program 
in recent years. Other universities have also initiated courses which 
cater to persons ‘who want to get additional schooling. In 19ft6, the 
I'niversity of Sao Paulo enrolled ft, 793 students in J93 classes. The 
courses enjoying the largest enrollments were Brazilian Authors and’ 
Literature, Effects of Biological Radiation, Theory and Practice of 
the Theater, Criminal Psychopathology, Development of Contem- 
porary Brazil, Social Medicine, jNew Developments in Police Pro- 
tection, and Fundamental Brazilian Problems. Nearly half of those 
enrolled choee to study Brazilian Literature. 

The extension fi#rk program established at the University gf Sao 
Paulo is held to be one of the most complete in Brazil. Residents 
of other large population centers are tuniing to their universities for 
similar learning experiences. Extension work promises to be one 
of the interesting developq^ents iii Bt^ilian higher education. 

. j 

* Vaneifk L«aarM <U NSbriga. BacfdopwtU <U Lactilacto do EboIbo. SIo Paolo : 
BwproBB OraacB da RortaU doa TrtbuiaU, L.TDA. p. Mi-Sea. 
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Enrollments 

A steady increase is reported in most phases of Brazilian higher 
education activities. Enrollments have multiplied in most faculties 
with the greatest increases in the faculties of philcusophy and letters. 
Tkble 20 shows enrollments for six selected years between 1933 and 
1954. The Faculty of Philosophy, Science, and Letters had 302 stu- 
dents in 1933 and 10,563 in 1954. Medicine and law faculties liave 
been in existence much longer and have also enjoyed prestige and ” 
adequate attendance. ' Enrollees of the faculties of philosophy and 
letters are t^o-thirds women, while in the other professional colleges 
they are predominantly men. Reasons often given as to why w<unen 
predominate in the philosophy faculties are that general offerings are 
more appealing and that teaching is becoming increasingly attractive 
and widely accepted as suitable employment for women. 


Table 20.— Niuaber of onivenity Mndenu, br faeokyi 19SS, 19S«, 1943, 
^ 194S, 1953, and 1954 ‘ 
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Table 21 shows the 1956 figures for courses, professors, enrollments, 
and graduates in universities and isolated faculties. (Many of the 
isolated faculties are schoob of philosophy and letters.) This table 
reveab that the Universities of Brazil and Sio Paulo are the brgeet 
institutions of higher education in Brazil and fitmi it may be derived 
the fact that approximately 22 percent of the university enrollment * 
and 15 percent of the isolated faculties uirollment gradnated In 1966. 

* These percentages indicate that the holding power of these institutnms 
bhigh. 
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Table Sl'« — Nimber of coaiaoa and nrofcaaon, and nnmbar of atndenU enrolled 
.and gradnaled, in nniTcnfUea and iaolaied facnllieat 1956 ’ > 
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Students 


Students are bound by certain regulations established by'law. , De- 
cree No. 19,851 states that students shall apply maximum diligence 
to their studies, adhere to the institutes’ regulations, especially those 
pertaining to attendance and laboratory woric,' follow disciplinary 
regulations, abstain from creating disorders, refrain from showing 
disrespect to professors and authmnties and from violating good cus- 
toms, contribute to the prestige of the university, and follow the line 
of command in administration of matters involving important de- 
cisions. 

Students are admitted to higher institntirms upon completi<m of the 
col^gio or of an equivalent achievement in advanced secondary schools 
in specialised areas. This means a minimum of 7 years of secondary 
school instructirm, properly documented, and graduation. A candi- 
date must have reached the age of 17, and males must present a mili- 
tary discharge or exemptirm. Each person must prove identification, 
sani^, and morality, and pay the necessary fees. Most schools re- 
quire the student to pass a qualificatirm test (habilitacio or exams 
vestibular) before acceptance. 
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Promotion from one firade to another is dependent upon successful 
passing of partial and final examinations and upon attendance. . 
Special boards for the purpose administer oral and written examina- 
tions and, when possible, practical exercises. Established fees are i 
charged. 

Social Life 

^ach institution of higher education is encouraged by law to es- 
tablish suitable social life for faculty and students. Article 100 of 
the Statute of Brazilian Universities provides for an association 
called the Society of University Professors^Sociedade dos Profes- 
sores Universitirios) and Decree-Law No. 4,105 recognized the Na- 
tional L^nion.of Students on February 11, 1042, as the representative 
aud coordinating entity of student bodies in higher education. Na- 
tional central organizations, known ns the National Directory of 
Professors (Diretdrio Nacionnl de Professores) and the Central Di- 
rectory of Students (Diretdrio Central dos Estudantes), have been 
provided by law to strengthen and coordinate activities of the local 
chapters. 

The organizations for professors have three primary functions — 
welfare, social, and academic. Welfare services look after temporal 
affairs of members, while the academic section is concerned with in- 
tellectual stimulation. The social section promotes fraternity among 
the staff. The central organization helps coordinate activities, calls 
a central meeting of delegates of the chapters each 2 years, and works 
for the general improvement of the Society. 

The student association has objectives similar to those of the pro- 
fessors' association and has the same sections for welfare, social, and 
academic activities. The purpose of student associations is to unite 
student forces to stimulate school spirit, make beneficial reforms, and 
set JH^^ctivities.for learning and welfare. The student organization 
defends the rights of students, establishes academic and social meet- 
ings, prom^es sports and physical education activities, and sends a , 
representative (the president) to participateyn the meetings of the 
university council. Brazilian students have <^^anized a cooperative, 
which provides food services at reduced prices. Students who can- 
not afford to pay the costs of their schooling may be considered for a 
waiver of fees ; however, not more than 10 percent ^f the students may 
participate. A student accepting such assistance does so with the ( 
understanding that he will reimburse the institution at a later date. 
Through the Society of University Professors, another service is pro- 
vided in the form of medical, dental and hospital benefits. 
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The student organization .has achieved considerable power in uni- 
■ versity affairs. At times it has advocated dismissal of professors, 
resorted to student strikes, made public demonstrations, and de- 
manded changes within a university. Influences of the student groups 
are said to vary greatly among the different colleges. Some of their 
activities include, publishing periodicals, providing entertainment and 
cultural activities, campaigning for funds for community and stu- 
dent projects, and representing student interests with faculty and 
government. 

University Cities 

University Island in Guanabara Bay in Rio de Janeiro is the site 
of the new campus of the University of Brazil. The island is also 
the site of the new International Airport of Rio de Janeiro. Tradi- 
tionally, Brazilian ft^ulties have been distributed throughout the 
cities, but the trend now is to assemble all university functions on one 
campus. University City of the University of Brazil was under con- 
struction in 1958. The plains call for buildings to house 15,000 stu- 
dents immediately, and eventually 30,000. 

This trend towards expansion is evident in most cities having a 
university. The University of Sao Paulo has started a new campus. 
Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro is oocupying the first buildings 
on a new> campus. Plans have been printed for a new university in 
Florianopolis, Santa Catarina, to be known as the University of Santa 
Catarina. The University of Minas Gerais has purchased a site for 
a similar expansion program. The buildings under construction rep- 
resent the latest in modem-type architecture. 


Mackenzie University 

Mackenzie University at Sao Paulo was founded and has been ad- 
ministered and considerably influenced by United States personnel.' 
During its formative years, this institution vras entirely supported by 
North Americans, but Brazilians increasingly are becoming primary 
contributors. It has an active alumni association which provides for 
scholarships, awards, and placement of graduates. Students have 
been able to transfer to United States schools without difficulty. 
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It seems that Mackenzie University had an interesting beginning: 
Mary Annesley Chamberlain, wife of a Presbyterian missionary, 
George Chamberlain, befriended some Brazilian children, who later 
brought other children to hear more of her stories. This informal i 
group or school becajpe so popular that additional space was acquired 
for the “American School ’ (Escola Americana), which was 'founded 
in 1871. Grades were added and accordingly expenses mounted each 
succeeding year until a full-fledged school was in operation. Emperor 
Dom Pedro II was one of the first donors to rally to the support of 
the school when in 1878 he paid an unannounced visit. ,John T. 
Mackenzie, a wealthy New York lawyer, had planned in his youth 
to become a missionary and visit Brazil. His plans were diverted, 
but he never lost interest in Brazil. He died before he saw Brazil, 
but he provided enough money in his will for the American School 
to erect its first colfege building. The students called the structure 
The Mackenzie and the institution has since assumed his name. 
Col^gio Mackenzie was officially established in 1886. Today the 
campus has buildings estimated to be worth more than $12,000,000 
and the ^University owns 175 acres in Campo Cabu^fi with housing 
and laboratories for engineering field work. 

Mackenzie University is recognized as one of the leading schools 
of Brazil. It maintains a complete educational program. from ele- 
mentary school through the university. Its offerings are broad 
enough to include teacher training, technical, commercial, and liberal 
arts programs. Its reputation is such that approximately 1,500 stu- 
dents have to be denied admismon each year for lack of facilities. 

The contributions of Mackenzie University to Brazilian life and 
education are many. In earlier years, Miss Marcia P. Brown was 
hired to introduce North American methods in the school. Later the 
city of Sao Paulo founded a public school system after her pattern 
at the American School. Engineering graduates have pioneered in- 
dustrial expansion in Sao Paulo and elsewhere in Brazil. Mackenzie 
was one of the country’s first institutions to teach commercial subjects 
and its graduates fill important positions in business. 

Mackenzie has always welcomed students from all nationalities and 
creeds. Its enrollment of approximately 6,000 makes it one of the 
laigest privately supported schools in South America. It has' an 
alumni of 35,000, many of whom are distinguished Brazilians. Its 
faculty includes teachers and professors fran many different na- 
tionalities, and the school is known for its stability in faculty and ' 
administratioA.* 


•Ml^art Srallr. Slo Paalo't Mackmato D. Amtr^ T:t:lS-SS, VMnarr ISSa 
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Research 

/ 

r I 

One of the avowed functions of Braziliaii univflUities is that of 
conducting research. Experimentation is going on in all faculties. 
Recent projects include atomic energf research, medicines for tropical 
diseases, biologicaJ studies, agricultural experimentation, sociological 
and anthropolc^cal queries. The number of different types of re- 
search now being accomplished in Brasil is noteworthy. Botany is 
an especially fertile area for study because of the wide variety of 
plants in the country, Many studies, related to the life and the area 
in general, are Under way in the Amasop region. The research role 
of the universities is increasing in importance and stature. Facilities 
for research activities are being provided in the new buildings, and 
the trend seems to be foi* more and better experin^ntation.. 


’I 





Chapter VIII 

Specialized Schools 

\ 

S PECLVLIZF^D SCHOOIjS are for the most part administered 
by agencies other than those previously described in this bul 
letin. Military, aeronautical, naval, agricultural, business, and 
public administration establishments' each respond to separate ad- 
ministrative units. Adult education might well be discussed with 
elementary, secondary, or higher education because a form of adult 
education exists at all three levels. However, none of the other adult 
education programs approach in scope and^agnitude the Adult Ed- 
ucation Campaign (Campanha de EducagCpIe Adultoe), which thus 
needs a separate explanation. Each type of ‘institution mentioned 
in this chapter has a uniqueness because of its purpose. 


Adult Education 


The Adult Education Campaign was organized in 1947 in response 
to findings of the 1940 Onsus, which revealed that 55 percent of the 
population -6f Brazil over^ 15 years of age could not read and write. 
Some of the reasons for this high {>ercentage of illiterates have been 
the slow development of an elementary school ^stem, irr^ular school 
attendance, and insufficient schooling available for children. The 
first remedial action came in the form of the National Fund for Ele- 
mentary Education, which distributed funds to local and regional 
governments for school improvement and provided 4,000 new spiall 


* SpMUUMd wboola In boalBMs atoiolatratloB asd poUtc adalalatratloa arc dMcribcd 
la chapter X. 
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rural schools; 26 percent of the revenue was earmarked for an adult 
eilucation program. Professor Clemente Mariani, Minister of Educa- 
• tion, appointed Dr. M. B. I>ouren^ Filho, as Director of the Na- 
tional Department of Education to direct the campaign. Dr. Ix>u- 
ren^o had already given leadership to establishing the elementary 
education fund. 

According to Director Lourenco, the campaign was based on two 
principles: “maximum centralization of planning and technical pol- 
icy-making in matters fundamental to the movement’s basic objects 
and procedures, and maximum executive decentralization, with com- 
plete flexibility as regards regional needs and peculiarities”.* The 
plan called for a joint effort among Federal, State, Territorial and 
private agencies, with the Federal Government providing theiunds 
and leadership. The Government agreed to furnish all puhhutiona, 
directions, regulations for teaching staffs, and teaching materials, 
while the regional authorities would provide classrooms, other facil- 
ities, and supervision. The first aims were to make a start and then 
to refine procedures as experience pointed the way. Tt was anticipated 
that instruction would improve as experience and in-service training 
began to operate. 

Interest was created in localities by a dramatic appeal through 
individuals, churches, associations, and commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural concerns. Initial activities were followed by using such 
media as the press, radio, theater, cultural missions, cinema, traveling 
libraries, and community centers. Some 10,000 evening schools were 
i^tartMi, a number which has increased to over 17,200. 

One of the most difficult problems was that of preparing, publish- 
ing, and distributing new materials in millions of copies, lliis was 
a Campaign not only for teaching people to read and write, -but also 
for raising the cultural, intellectual, and living standard of a signifi- 
cant portion of Brazil's population. New readers had to be written 
for adults. Care had to be exercised to avoid similarity with chil- 
<lren’s primers, which might result in psychological complexes in 
adults. It was found that reading materials ne^ed to be well illus- 
trated and simple in order adequately to appeal to adults, and at the 
.same time a methodical organization was necesnry to help instructors 
and volunteer workers keep a sequence. Experience has shown that 
the normal Portuguese adolescent or adult can learn to read his lan- 
guage syllabically in 6 weeks, and in 8 more months can read almost 
any text. This is possible because of the syllabic character of the 
Portuguese language and the phonetic orthography in u^e. 


■If. B. Lmmc* rubo. Tht Adalt BdocatlM Caapalfa la BraalL TawSaaiaafal 
ZtfaeaNan, t : S : S-S. A»i^ ISSO. 
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Three little books called ‘^reading guides'^ were used to initiate the 
reading process. The first one dealt with reading, the second with 
knowledge, and the third with living. This series gave rise to <Jne 
of the slogans “Read, in order to know and live better.” The first 
book emphasised basic keys and fundamentals in reading, .while the 
second presented connected stories with characters drawn from every- 
day lives facing problems of a spiritual, work, civic, health, or eco- 
nomic nature. The third guide emphasised problems of citisenship. 
Each book was graduated according to difficulty in terms of vocabu- 
lary, syntax, and intellectual content. Other publications wore pre- 
pared dealing with food and health education, and posters were de- 
signed illustrating health education and rural hygiene. 

During 1M9, a program of audio visual instr:pction was started, 
and 1,500 slide projectors and 12,000 filmstrips were distributed. 
Rural areas lacking electricity received kerosene-operated projectors. 
Anotlier feature of th^ program was the publishing of a bimonthly 
paper entitled Everyhody'$ Newtpaper. In addition, true success 
stories ware printed and distributed along with pamphlets on rural 
home industries and technical training on soil protection and con- 
servation.* 

Most results of the campaign have been considered rewarding. It 
seems significant that between 1947 and 1952, 6,000,000 readers were 
distributed without charge. The program has had a stimulating ef- 
fect on day-school attendance because of the enhanced attitude toward 
schooling. Parrats have encouraged their children to a greater de- 
gree, and in some remote areas education authorities have used the 
improvised premises for adult schools for regular daytime classy 
Authorities have taken increased interest in the elementary school, 
as have also participating businesses, industrial establishments, and 
Other institutiona The uniting of private bodies with governmental 
agencies in a common constructive project has produced gratifying 
results of initiative and success. Braxilians are proud of the program 
and its results. 

Other types of adult education programs already discussed consist 
of university extension classes, courses in industrial and commercial 
fields sponsored by SEN AC, SENAI, and private programs. All 
these opportunities have greatly enhanced the learning potential of 
the population. This is noticeable in the improved interert and capa- 
bilities of those who have profited by basic and advanced adult 
educatimi. 
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Agricultural Education 

Agricultural education in Brazil is a vital function because of the 
many persons engag<^ in agricultural pur^ita, the importance of 
agriculture to the national economy, and the need to produce more 
food for interna] consumption. Evidently this type of education has 
not received adequate support in the past,Jbut there is a growing 
realization among Brazilian leaders that basic improvements for the 
country’s large rural population and agricultural economy are in 
large measure dependent upon agricultural education and science. It 
IS also recognized that trained technicians are needed for modem 
agriculture and are needed in abundance. 

Recruiting individiuls to pursue careers in agriculture and vet- 
erinary science has been difficult mainly because of a somewhat gen- 
eral low esteem for farm workers. The^elp on laige farms has been 
unskilled and unschooled people,- and the owners have been absentee 
landlords. It is estimated that two-thirds of Brazil’s inhabitants 
today are rural and a large percentage of these subsistence fanners 
or migrants. Many of the small farms produce little and the workers 
have little. Most of the work is done by hand and by primitive 
methods. The children are taught to be fruitful workers using un- 
fruitful productive methods. In rural ar^‘ the science of farming 
has not been practiced, and in the cities people are concerned with 
other pursuits. Large farms (faaendaa) enjoy the advantages of 
modem equipment and plenty of workers to produce more with 
greater efficiMicy. 

But the traditional course has been recognized as inadequate in this 
huge, progr ess ive, country of Brasil today. Less than 2 percent of 
the total land area is devoted to agriculture, and this has not produced 
enough foodstuffs to feed the country. New experimentation is taking 
place in planting, soil enrichment, diseases of animals, improved stock 
breeding, soil conservation, crop rotation, and use of insecticides. The 
introdiKtion of farm machiiMry and of modem farm techniques has 
proved the necessity for better education. A great need for extension 
services for fanners has been felt, and some colleges are organizing 
teams tp assist in farming practice A closer relationship between 
schools and communities is constantly being sought, thus modifying 
its curriculum to include a greater amount of practical application 
of theory. ^ 

The proportion of students enrolled in agriculture and veterinary 
9 cienoe is small when compared with the proportion enrolled in other 
secondary and higher education programs. This situation may be 
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owing partly to lack of interest in agriculture and partly to little 
demand for improved agricultural conditions. Another problem 
arises too from the fact that few of the current agricultural science 
students have had practical ex|>eriences on a farm. 


Orgsmzation 

y 

The agency nu^t res|Hmsible for agricultural e<lucation in Brazil 
IS the Suj>erintendencv of Agriculture and Veterinary Instruction 
(Superintendencia do Knsino Agricola e VeterinArio or SEAV) in 
the Ministry of Agricultui'e, The Ministry of Education and ('ulture 
maintains some schools as do some private agencies^. Like other. e<Iu 
rational branches, agricultural education has an Organic I^w, DecrtN- 
I>aw No. 9,613, date<I August 20, 1946, and containing the bases <.f 
orjfanitation, ion, and insIriR'tions. 

Agricultural scho^ are organized to include three tyixw of 
studiee— basic (forn^^io), continuation (contimiagao), and advaiu’esl 
(apeffei^oamento) . There are 2 cycles of instruction, as in other se<' 
ondary pattens of instruction. The first cycle is divide<l info 2 
periods of -j years each and the second cycle is of ;) years duration 

The 2-year beginnjng course of the first cycle accepts students wim 
have successfully rompleted primary school and ha%e met the entrance 
rwiuirements, which are much the same as those for any other tyjie 
of secondary institution. This beginning course is designed to equip 
the students with a good general, professional, and practical orienta 
tion to agricultural problems. The second 2 years in the first cycle 
aim to give students the greater ma.stery necessary for becoming fore 
men or master tradesmen. 

The second cycle is one of greater specialization in any one of seven 
areas: agriculture, horticulture, zootechnica, veterinary practice, in 
dustrial agriculture, agricultural mechanics, and dairying. Addi* 
tional courses are offered in education for those who (jlan to become 
teachers of agricultural subjects. These courses vary from 1 to 2 
years in length, and prepare students for rural home economic pro- 
grams, agricultural education, and administration of agricultural 
education. 

The 2-year initiatory phase of the first cycle ^ffers the following 
subjects : * ' 

Firtt pear: PortuKueiie. MathemH(i<n, Natural Hclenoe. <ie«>arapby aod 
^ History of Brazil. Aarlrulture. Drawing. 


•Vaadlck Loadm da NObrcfa. BoclctopMla da Laflalaclo do Baalno. Slo Paolo: 
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Sec<m4 yeor; Port uiruw^e. M«tbeniatl<^, Natnnl Kcirn<>e. Airrlrulfure, Hrcnk 
RalfUnf 

The mastery phase includes (he following list of courses : 

Fy^f year: Port Mitbemattcm, Natural Hclrnce. i«fH)|rrapby and Hla- 
lory of BramlL Aaiiculture. Stork Rafatna. Notlofia of Veterinarj' and Rural 
llyirleDe. Ajnicultura) Induairtev, TVrbnlcal l¥al|rn 

Srrofid rear; Portofnoee, Matbematim. Natural (^rofrapby and 

Hlatory of Braall. Africultune, Stork RaLaing, Notlotu of VHerlnary and 
Rural Hyglenr. Agricultural Induatrlefk Rural Bntnoniy and AdmlnUtratlon. 
TfH'hnlral I>eAign. 

A sample course in the second cycle is that of industrial aj^riculture ; 

t 

Firii year: Portufueae. rreoch Kngltab. Malbnuatica. Natural Hlatory. 
Phyalra and ('bemlaCry. World HUtt>ry. W'orld (teograpby. Technology. 
!^re|)aratlon and OonaerTatlon of Animal ProdiKia. Prn«rat1cHi and ('on 
M*rvatlon of Vegetable Pnxlucta, Technical l>rawtng 

/ 

yrrrm^ year: Portogueiie. Preocb or Kngllah. liatbematica. Natural History. 
Pbraic'S or ("betBiatry. World History. World Oe^Mfraphy. Rperlallsed Tecb 
nology. Preparation and (^>llller▼atlon of Animal and Vegetable Produrtji> 
Tec'bniral iVeign 

Third year: PortugiMiae. MatbecnatU's^ Physics and rhemlstry. History and 
(le4tgraphy of Braail. S{ieciallsed Technology. Agricultural Administration. 
Rural Hygiene. Technical Drawing 

(^ontinualion courses emphasiie practical as|>ects of a^friculture for 
adoleac«nt8 and adulu who are nd frniduales of the first cycle of 
agricultural education. The pur{>OHe is to help individuals improve 
their skills, thereby beconiinfr more productive workers. Advanced 
or improvement courses are more technical in nature and cater to 
those who have gr*<l»aled from one or both of the cycles. Th^ 
courses are |>o6tf^raduate and are part of an adult education program. 

Other a8{>ects of agricultural education (admission policies, exami- 
nations, school day and year, transfers and articulation, and similar 
items) need not be further described because of similarities to pro- 
grams discussed in previous chs|>ters of this bulletin. Likewise, the 
objectives of these schools [Mirallel those of other schools insofar as 
citizenship, morality, and conduct sre concerned; however, variations 
are to be expected Imong the aspirations and concepts which deal 
s|iecifically with the advancement of agriculture. The Nation is 
vitally concerned that agricultural education will lead to better meth- 
.ods of production and will enhance the total economy. 
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EmtoUm^wit 


A|^icultur«l education Has experienced fluctuxtinfi enrollments. 
Table 22 shows a growth from meager enrollments in i&M-to peak 
enrollments afte^the Organic I,<aw of Agricultural Education was 
phased — then 1l*aecline It is difficult to explain reasons for this 
phenomenon, especially when all o^er types of institutions show 
steady increase and when the counti^'is so dependent on agriculture 
in the eccmomy. There is little doubt that the quality of instruction 
has improved and that emphasis has been placed on b^ter training. 
The distribution of schoolsi, teachers, and student enrollments by 
States and Territories is shown in Table 23. The Federal District, 
and the s^es of Ceari, Ooihs, Maranhio, Mato Orosso, Parani, 
Piaui, Rohd6nia, and Santa C atarina do not have any first -cyle schools 
in agriculture. Amaph is the only territory where such a school 
exists, and it had 4 teachers and 23 students in 1036. Seven States 
have 16 teacher*! raining schools with 121 teachers and 4A6 students. 


AgricidUm-si mmd Vtttrimsry CoUsgts 


The first agricultural school of advanced type opened in Bahia in 
1877 as a part of a government institute (Instituto Imperial Bahiano 
do Agi^cultura). The second was founded at Pelotaa, Bio Grande 
do Sul, in 1883 as the Eliseo Madel School of Agronomy and 18 years 
later, a third, the well-known lAiix de <Jueirox Superior School of 
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Agriculture in Pirecicsba, Sio Paulo. Between 1901 and 1945, 17 
other agricultural oollegw were founded in 11 States, but 8 of them 
had been closed by 194^, either voluntarily or because of unfavorable 
conditions. Today there are 12 afpicultural colleges and 8 veterinary 
colleges. 

The first veterinary college Was established in Rio de Janeiro in 
1013 in combination with an agriculture college (b^ola Sujjerior de 
.\gricultura e Veterin4ria). However, this college moved ae\onil 
limes until in 1948 it was finally incorporated in tlie Ruml l^niver- 
Miy at Kilometer 47 near Rio de Janeiro. TwehT colleges of this 
iv|)e were founded between 1913 and 1951, although 5 of them were 
later closed because of economic or academic difficulties. 

The quality of agricultural and veterinary lal leges is said to ha\-e 
improved steadily since 1934, when nyinimum Aandards were adopted. 
Uw No. 938, passed in 1988, required all agricultural and veterinary 
colleges to meet the established requirements. Tims, ^udents grad- 
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uating from these colleges could receive diplomas permitting them 


philosophy were influenced by in- 
stitutions in France, Germany, Belgium, and other Eiirc|pean coun- 
tries Emphasis continues to be placed on the basic sciences and 
theories. European influence seemed strongest before World War I, 
but during recent years, exchange of teachers and ideas with various 
countries of the Western Hemisphere has enabled Brazil to test other 
influences. North American influence appears in the Presbyterian 
College at Lavras, the veterinary colleges at Belo Horizbnto and Sao 
Paulo, and in tHe Agricultural College at Vi^osa, founded under 
U.S.A. sponsorship in 1928. " 

All colleges in Brazil are expect^ to conform to the general pat- 
tern set by the model National colleges. There is a trend toward 
federalization of agricultural schools despite opposition and even 
though most of the colleges weje originally establi^ed as State insti- 
tutions. The Federal Government has offered financial and other 
inducements to the colleges, but curriculum restrictions and fiscal 
controls accompany federalization. 

Agricultural and velerinary colleges are administered by the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, afld (in one case) a private organiza- 
tion. At present there are nine such colleges under the Ministry of 
Agriculture and two under the Ministry of Education; eight are 
State iddiinistered, and one is church owned. The administrative 
head or director is appointed for 3 years from a list of three names 
submitted by the group of full professors known as the "Congrega- 
tion.” The appointment is made by the appropriat^inister or by 
the governor, in case of a State institution. Since the director is 
selected jjnd recommended by the professors in the college and since 
he npist be on the staff of the same college, the possibility of employ- 
ii^Pr qualified person from the outside is eliminated. Like direcUMs 
in other institutions of higher learning, the director of an aj^ricnltural 
and veterinary college is involved in a variety of regulatory, budg- 
etary, fiscal, and repoHing activities, and is often called upon to 
preside at ceremonial tind social functions. His authority is limited 
by law and his activitite are supported by a technical board of three 
professors and the congregation of full professors. The adrointstra- 
ti<m of the agricultural and veterinary faculties comes under the 
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same regulations as for all other higher educational institutions, and 
the ranking professor is similar. Many professors are employed on 
a part-time basis of approximately 18 hours a week, which follows 
the part-time tradition in B^ilian superior schools. 


> Students 


9 


About 4 percent of the total number of students in Brazilian higher 
education are enrolled in agricultural and veterinary science. The 
same entrance factors operate at the higher education level as at the 
secondary level. The members of the agricultural and veterinary 
professions depend almost entirely on government employment. Ag- 
riculture is still often considered an occupatioi) lacking in dignity 
and social position, especially when compared to medicine, law, and 
the arts. In addition, since agricultural schools are relatively new 
in the school system, no traditimis of attendance have been established 
among the student population. It must be kept in mind that the 
source of qualified secondary school graduates is small and that 
women do not enter agriculture as a profession. Expense is a limit- 
ing factor for the majority of Brazilian youths who might become 
candidates for agricultural degrees. This factor, however, is being 
reduced through boar4 and tuition scholarships for qualified appli- 
cants. It is calculated that 20 percent of the agricultural and 12 
nercent of the veterinary students graduate. DaU have not been^ 
compiled concerning the source and type of the students attending 
these schools, but it is known, however, that approximately 30 per- 
t-eni of the students of each school come from its immediate locality 
and that fewer than 6 percent come directly from farms. About 4 
percent are from foreign countries.* 


Instrmtkm 


\ 


Even though the selection process has already been accomplished 
in the secondary schools, only 47 percent of thp agricultural and 44 
percent of the veterinary college candidates are admitted. The screen- 
ing is d<me primarily through entrance examinations. 

The college course for agricultural and veterinary science covers 
4 years. The curriculums are established 1^ the model agricultural 
and veterinaiy colleges of the Rural University, and these become 
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standard for all oth«3 in the Nation!. For Uie most part, students 
may not select or specialize in subjects of their own choice. 

The agricultural course for the 4 jMrs is as follows : 

Fir$t ifear: Mathematic*, Asrlcnltural PhTsIca, . Analytical Cbetnlatry, 
Plant Anatomy and Phyaloloay, Oeoaral Afrlcnltnral Zoology, Deacrlpttre 
Gemnetry, Field Work. 

Second pear: Agiicnltoral Mechanica, Agrlcnltural Otology — Soil Science. 
Agricaltnral Botany, Ekuneatlc Animal Anatomy and Physiology, Bnto- 
OK>l(^ and Parlaltology, Organic Chemistry, Hel<t Work — Hortlcnltnre 
and Forestry. 

Third pear: Topography, Roads, and Drafting, Plant Pathology and Ifl- 
croblology, Agiicnltnre and Genetics, Animal Hoahandry — Breeds 

and Oanetlca, Ij^^tknltnra, Forestry. 

Fourth pear: Special Agrlcnltnre and Genetics, Animal Husbandry — Feed- 
ing and klanagameot, Bnral TeduKdogy — Agrlenltaral Indostrlaa, Rural 
BcofKMnlca, Laara, Acconntlaf.* 

Usuzllj each course requires 2 to 4 hours weddy of lectures and 
the same ambunt of time in laboratory or field exercises. Studmts 
attend class 5 or dsjrs a week. Much of Uie class time is spent 
in taking lecture notes. Few textbooks are required and reference 
material is limited. ‘ 


Militaify Educadoo 

All Brazilian bt^ must n^ister for militMy senrioe during the 
first 6 months of their 17th year of age and th^ may be inducted 
at age 18. Thus, some sort of military education touches the lives 
of the majOTity of male Brazilians. This has resulted in many boys 
learning to read and write, for military instructicm has been their 
first exposure to formal schooling. The level of instruction in military 
schools ranges from the most elraientary courses to ocnnplicated 
ocmrses in advanced modem warfare. The military obligation in 
peace time is a maximum of 1 year, and modi of t^ time is spent 
in training. An individual may be called for active service any time 
between the ages of 18 and 28. Exenqitions from military duty are 
similar to those in otlmr countries— |diysioal, mmital, or nKwal 
deficieneies. The nature and types of ndlitary uid naval sohods 
vary according to purpow and qiecialty. 
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Aeromnsiki 

The Minirtry of Aeroiuntics organizes and maintains all ednca- 
tional institutions that train personnel for and within the Brazil- 
ian Air Force. The basic schools are divided into three categories: 
for training aviators and administrators of officer rank^ for training 
officers to do specialized jobs, and for training aeronautical Migineers. 


Army 

4 

The General Staff of the Brazilian army is responsible to the Min- 
istry of War for instmction within the army. The cvganizatitm 
principally concerned with instmction is the Directorate of Instruc- 
tion. A few schools, howevSir, do not answer to the Diret^rate, but 
rather to distinct lines of authwity within the Ministry of War. 
Courses are offered at the secondary education (ginasial) level; and 
for men who have had little or no formal schooling, pr imar y educa- 
tion is given in regimental schools (escolas regimratais) . 


Nsvy 

The Directm'ate of Naval Edncation is responsible for all instruc- 
tion in the Brazilian Navy. The courses for officer education are 
taught in the Naval School (Esotda Naval) at Rio de Janeiro. En- 
trance to this school isaward^ by means of competitive araminat in m i 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry, Portuguese ; and a rigorous phys- 
ical examination. The pre[Mratoiy course lasts 5 years, and prepares 
for the advanced 4-year course. The advanced course is the technical 
phase, which provides indoctrination, t^dmical studiee, scientific 
woik, and such laboratory woik as is necessaiy to equip officers for 
technical jobs ashore and at sea. 

En listed personnel in the Brazilian Navy have their in itial train- 
ing in naval apprenticeship schools, which accepts youths 17 to 19 
years of age. The ntnrmal lengu of the course for apprentice sea- 
men is 6 months, after which the nmn are sent to the fleet for sea duty. 


Technoic^cal Institute of Aeronautks 

At the end of 194ft, permmsion was granted to the Ministry of 
Aeronautics to eetidblish sn institution of bi gh*i> lesming for research 
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and training of personnel in technical fields of aviation. The ineti- 
tuti(m is known as the Technological Institute of Aeronautics (Insti- 
tuto TecnoI6gioo de Aeroniutica or ITA). It is located in the 
town of Sio Jos6 dos Campos. Serving a dual function for the 
Brazilian air force and for commercial aviation, the school trains 
personnel in aviation science. 

The curriculums ihclude a 2-year basic course for all students, and 
three specialized professional courses of 3 years each. These are 
Aircraft, covering design and construction of airplanes and engines; 
Airtinc^, dealing with communication systems, planning of airports, 
and organization of air traffic and transportation; and EUctronie», 
including such navigaticmal aids as radio and radar. The training 
in this school is not c<mfined to aeronautical problems, but has a prac- 
tical transfer in automobile and other r^hanical industries. Special 
care is exercised to see that the basic course is free from overspecial- 
ization and that all courses keep alu’east of current advances in the 
field. 

The school’s faculty currently represents many nationalities. The 
aim, howe\’er, is gradually to replace the foreign specialists with 
Brazilian professors and assistants, primarily ITA graduates. The 
ranking of professors is similar to that of North American universi- 
ties — full, associate, and assistant professors, and instructors. Reg- 
ular faculty meetings are held in order to coordinate the activities of 
the school and to keep faculty members apprised as to its total 
operation. 

ITA students receive scholarships for board, room, and tuition, 
and a small mcmthly stipend for personal expenses. The number of 
students each year exoe^ 300, and the number has increased each 
year. Candidates for the school are given competitive examinations 
(similar to those given candidates for any other engineering school) 
and also psychological tests for engineering aptitude. Students are 
dismissed from the school if they do not apply themselves in their 
studies, and a record of their progre s s- is kept by the counselors. 
The Division of Students, the administrative branch concerned with 
the nontechnical pprt of the program, works closely with the student 
association, Santos Dumont Academic Center (CASD). This organ- 
ization seeks ways and means to enhance student life at ITA. 

A policy of self-discipline has become a tradition at the school, 
and students learn to respect their own organizational discipline. 
The student group frowns upon student strikes, a weapon sometimes 
used by students in various other institutions of higher learning. 
Recreational balance is provided by activities such as sports, athletics, 
dramatics, music, dancing, concerts, lectures, and motion pictures. 
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A Department of Industrial Relations has been formed to cooperate 
with the student organization and the ITA alumni association in 
the placement of graduates. Many commercial compani^ are inter- 
ested in ITA graduates, and some offer advanced training abroad. 
Many officers in the Brazilian airlines take the regular courses at 
ITA. 

Social Service Sthools 


There are 23 social service schools in Brazil today, located as fol- 
lows : Federal District, 5; Niterdi, State of Rio de Janeiro, 1 ; Maceid, 
Alagoas, 1; ManAus, Amazonas, 1; Salvador, Bahia, 1; Fortaleza, 
('ear4, 1 ; Goi&nia, Ooiiz, 1 ; Sao Luiz, Maranhao, 1 ; ^lo Horizonte, 
Minas Gerais, 1 ; Beldm, Pari, 1 ; Joao Pessoa, Paraiba, 1 ; Curitiba, 
Parani, 1 ; Recife, Pernambuco, 1 ; Natal, Rio Grande do Norte, 1 ; 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande de Sul, 1; Sao Paulo, 3; and Aracaju, 
Sergi^ 1. 

The social serv’ice schools are mostly State and Government con- 
trolled. Some, like the Institute of Social Work of Catholic Univer- 
sity of Rio de Janeiro, are at the faculty and institute level. The 
courses vary in len|fth, the average being 3 years. Three choices of 
specialization' are available — child welfare (setor de menores), so- 
cial medicine (setor mdaico-social), and -social work (setor do tra- 
balho). Courses indude Introduction to Social Service, Social Case 
Work, Social Group Work, Sociology, Statistics, Psychology, Ethics, 
Hygiene and Social Medicine, Religion, Social Legislation, Social 
Doctrine of the Church, Social Economics, and Social Research. 

Emphasis is being given to social woi^ in rural and urban areas, 
especially in the sl^ districts called faveUu and nudoca*^ where 
living (XMiditions are subnormal. Social work also becomes a matter 
of basic education/in health and hygiene practices, including tr^t- 
ment of diseases. / The Govemm«it also operates special schools in 
nursing and public health to cope with health education needs. 
There schools are operated in c<mjuncti(m with medical and public 
health services under the direction of the Ministry of Health and 
tlwy cooperate with the schools of socjal work in carrying out as- 
signed missiona 


Chapter IX 

The Teaching Profession 


A N ORGANIZED ATTEMPT to train tondien and to reoogniw 
A\ theii* qonlificatKMttthrmighoMlificatkm bad itioiigina during 
^ ^ the past S^Syaara, with U»grrat«at impatus givm the program 
during the paat few yaara. ProfMBor Gilbarto Fia^ pointa-mit 
that the training of secondary school taachara bagiJi^o be qratamatic 
after the Facultiae of Philosophy in S4o Paulo and Rio da Janeiro 
ware founifed. Until IdM, there had been little opportunity for ays* 
tematki preparation. Seowidary school tMchers were chosen mainly 
from among those trained for other profnsiona.' 

The preparatimi of fuimary schocd teMhars has bem ^pmmdie. 
Although the first publicly maintained teacher training schopli were 
esUblished as early as 18S4, the extent of the training has bem limited 
and the lack of it still poses problema Professor M. B. Louim«o 
Filho cites a remt nationwide Mirrey ahowin|[ that 48 pmemt of the 
elementary school teachers had no professional training for their 
work.* In some Skates of more domely populated southern Brasil 
the proportKHi with no profesnonal training m «ily 10 peromtf how- 
erar, and the public primary schools of the Sute of Sio Psub hare 
no “lay instructors,” as teachers with professional training ara called 
in Braxtl. By contrast, in smne of the north, northeastern, and west- 

central States, the prt^x^im isabout 70 to80 pmcent. 
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One epperent rMson for leek of training for elementary school 
teachers is that normal schools are the responsibility of the States 
and there ia great disparity among StAtee in their ability to finance 
educatum. Eren the more prosperous States^ howerer, have difficulty 
in staffing their eloiMntary schools with professionally trained teach- 
j' ere. There are not enmigh normal school^ to fill tlw need. Some 
States have only mie and it is located in the capital. Nearly 70 per- , 
cent of these normal schools are independently maintained and receive 
minimum supM^isiem from official sources. The majority supported 
by tuition fees, are beyond the mMns of any prospective studenta ' 
Knrollmenta are almost excluavaly fminine. Many of the aiidents 
do not intend to teach ; still others are not permitted by their families 
or guai^ans to leave the city to teach in frontier areas. 

Brasilians reoogniw that many ahortecanings of the schools can be 
•ttribnted to inadequate teacher training. Educators are eidravoring 
to face the problon. They have initiated additional training pro- 
grams at the varknis levels of trader education. Not only are pro- 
graim and «irollinenta increasing, but the quality of instme^km and 
curriculum ia improving. Needs of the pioneer communities are 
being recognised as different from those of established communities, 

»nd needs of agricultural regions as different from those of industrial 
centeia. In many oommunitm sociological studies now precede cur- 
riculum changes as a bans for steps to increase tmehing effectiveness 
and to attrai^ omre Audmta Curriculum expansion beyond raiding 
and writing is rscognixed as necesssry if the personal goals for chil- 
dren and the rote of the school are to corns ckieer together. 

naade have fnumptad the Federal Oovenuneot to become in- 
creasiiigly active in teacher education. Since many Statm lack the 
economic base to aasuoie financial responnbility, the Government is 
assuming a greater ^are of that responsibility. From UNESCO and 
the United States it has sought and received assiftance to improve 
cumculum and teadMr education ss mie means of rsisiiig its people's 
living standards and enhancing their stake in dernbcracy. 

The Organic Laws of Primary and Teacher Education emphMixe 
the need for adapti^ school work to regionsl condition^ and the 
importance of planning an equitable distribution of school plants ac- 
cording to pc^latkn reqnirmmita Special attentkm is being paid 
to the education of illiterates of all agka and Federal aid is being 
based on State plamiing for teacher education in proportion to num- 
bers of toadisrB needed by geographical distribution. The organic 
5 l*ws obHfMe agri6iltoral eMates and borineases to provide schools 
and a w o nuno date the t e e ch ere. The pettmis of oiganixation for 
teacher edueetkai have bean based upon the Conatitutkm, the appro- 
priate otgank la w, and the rcaeereh done ly INEP. 
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Teacher Training Institutions 

. ■ 

A 

The orjfaniration for teacher education schools follows the general 
structure for secondary education as a whole. There are two cycles 
of Judies — the twsic 4-year cycle followed by a 3-year cycle designed 
for more advanced work. 

The organic law provides for three typw? of institutions; The 
regional teachers training college, which offers basic training for 
aseistant teachers (regentes) and provides teachers for rural areas; 
the normal, or teachers' training college, which offers more advanced 
training and furnishes primary teachers (profMsores primirioe) : 
and the institute of education, which offers a combination of regular 
and advanced courses including advanced training in educational 
administration. 

The preparation of teachers for secondary’ schools is a function of 
the faculties of philosophy and letters and/or education. Teachers 
in the universities are drawn from university graduates who may or 
may not have had formal instruction in teaching. 

Admission Rtqn^ me m is 

Students who desire to become teachers must have completed ele- 
mentary education and have attained age IS. The legal requirements 
have been spelled out in the organic law. In addition to passing an 
entrance examination, applicants must be Brasilian citizens, have 
good physical and mental health, be free from disqualifying physical 
handicaps, and be of good social disposition. 

Much emphasis has been given by public authorities to encourage 
young people to prepare themselves for teaching, especially in those 
regitms where serious shortages exist. Article 50 of the organic law 
makes p|pvisi<m for scholarahi{M for students who will agree to teach 
in a given locality for 5 years after graduation. By way of attract- 
ing more students to train as teachers, public-supported inrtitutions 
do not charge fe^ and private schools are given government mibeidies 
so that fees can be waived. * 

Students who complete the 4-year basic course w the secondary 
schod course (ginisio) are eligible to enttf the normal schooL Hie 
institute of education will accept stodMits if th^ have finidied jUw 
V 7-year normal school course and have had at least 8 years of teadiing. 
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TCACHINO PROnSNON 
Normsl School Currictdum 


The organic Uw established s minimum curriculum : 

p<r»t ffr: P«tacTNM. 0«ier«l Oeofraphjr, Natonl Bdoioe, Dnwliif tod 
Haodwiitlos. HaiMlwork and Domestic Kcoom&j, Phrslcal EdocsUcm and 
Chora) StnflDs, MaUmutka. 

8«conk yeer; PcHtoctMee, liattomatlcs, Oeofraphr of Brasil, Natorai Sci- 
ence, Drawlnc and Calllfraphj, Manual Work and Domestic Ek^omr, 
Chora) Slnclns, nijslca) EldocaUoa. 

Third reer; Portusueee, MatheraaUca, OeipeDta of Roman Anatomy and 
Phyalo)ocy, World HlMory, Drairing. Manna) Work and Ectmomlc Actlrltles 
of the Beclon, Chora) 81nslt«, Physical Education, Becreatloo ami Oamea. 

Fourth pmr: ¥ortufiMee, Ptych<doKy and Pedast^cs, Elements of Hyrinte. 
History erf Brasil. Theory and Practice of Teaching, Drawing, Choral Sing- 
ing, Physical Bdmmtlcm, Becraatl(» and Oamea. 

Stress is placed on th* eoonwnic aotiritieg of the region and on 
manual training that affords a knowledge of the production tech- 
niques of the r^on. Students are eiapected to familiarise themselvee 
with peculiarities of the community^ including local life,, customs, 
historical events, traditions, language, and the role of the school in 
community improvement. Each SWte may add to the list of sub- 
jects in order to allow for regional adaptatiim. 

Certain prescriptions outlined in the organic law relate specifically 
to in^ruction. Teaching shall be cImt, simple, and flexible, and 
attention sh^l be ]Mid to seeing that : ( 1 ) Tmching ro^ods are ac- 
tive; ,(2) the ^irit and manner of teaching are in line with the moral 
and cine educati<m of.tlM pupils; (3) methods classes deal with ob- 
jects, oiganization, and recommended approaches and prooeduree for 
each discipline; (4) practical instruction is given in the form of 
observatkm and practice teaching; (6) fina) daasee in drawing, man- 
ual training, tinging, physical education, and recreation give heed 
to elemenUry echoed methods, needs, and requirements of the region. 
Religious instrwrtion'msy be introduced into the curriculum as an 
optional subject, with attendance not compulsory. Teacher training 
institutions are expected to foster rtudent organizations which will 
create a spirit of cooperatieni and social service among future teachers. 
Prorisioii is made for denmnstration primary schools for observation 
and {Hwctice teaching. 

Courses in the minimuq) pattera for the second cycle are listed 
below: 

girtt gear: PortogoeM, Hmaa Amtotny aad Pbyslolocy, Physics sml 

CbSBlstry, Drswlag aad Apirflsd Arta, and Slngliig, nyMcal Edtea- 

Uoou Recreation aad Oamaa. 
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Second Bloloc7 um) P(rd^Qloc 7 ApplM to Bdocottoe, tad 

Health Edocadon, PrUnarj Bdocadoe MeCbcxy, E>rawlaf utd Applied Arte, 
lioalc and Blitfliic, ntjelcal Bdticat^w, Bocreatloe aad Oamaa 

Third rear; PvTcbolccf and 8odok>C7 Applied to BdtN^tloe, Blemewta of 
Hlat <»7 aiMl Phlloeophy of Bdocatloo, Bxfleo* *o<l Care of ClilldrHL 
Methoda and Practice In EleoentaiT Bdocatlon, Drawlnf and Applied Aria. 
Moalc and Blnglnt, Phyalcel Bdocatton, Rec t yffoo awl Qaa>ea. 

State laws provide for adding subject areas not included above 
and local adaptations are encouraged. 


ImstUttPes of EMtcdtion 

Statutes relating to the institutes of education provide a guide for 
the person in charge to use in e^blishing courses. The tjpes of 
courses include preschool and continuation class methods; OMthods 
of teaching drawing and applied arts and miaic and singing; training 
for pinnciplea, in^rectors, and educaticmal advisors; and school ^ 
records and rtatiatica 


Fscultids of Philosophy m$d LtUdts 

The path leading to oertilication of teachers for seocmdary schoola 
is by way of graduatiob from an accredited faculty of philosophy, 
•cisDoe, and letters. This type of faoilty is a relatively new addition 
to Brasilian higher ediKation^ and teach^ cmtificatkm b evui more 
recent. The first (me cauM into being at the Univmity of Sao Paulo 
in 19^ In 1949, 22 of these facmlties mtn fniK^oning uid by 1955 
the number had doubled to 44. EnrolloMnts climbed fronv 809 to 
12,495 students.* Although tlw rate of growth has beui rapid, the 
existing faculties are not able to supply the needs of the secondary 
acho(ds. 

The irorease in edimaticm faculties is a mult of inosased Qoveu- 
ment support, demand for teachers, and a greater emphasis aa teacher 
oertificidion. Providing an adeqimte staff aiul fodlitws for 

these schoob has been s chsllenge of real concern anKmg educatumal 
and governmental authorities. Plans call for stricter supervision 

over new and on existing establishments. 

% 
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Tcadiiag Ranks in Higher Educadcxi 

R«^l«tions rending appointro«it and prMnoti<xi of the teaching 
staflf in hifhw education are laid down by Federal law. Instructors 
( mstructoree) and asaiMant (aasi^entee) are recommended by the 
head of a defmrtment and are appointed by the rector or l^ad of the 
eetablishmeot. AaKiciate professors (pro^aB5res adjuntoe) and 
tabluhed full profesHxa (profeasdres catedriticos) are appointed 
on a OMnpetitive basU, with Um final appointment in U« case of the 
latter being made by the Prendent of tl» RepuHic. The oU^r ranks 
held by the teaching rtaff are lecturers (lirre docentee)^ professors 
under contract (professfires cemtratadoe), and teaching and research 
assistants (auxiliaree de Misino). Their sppointnMnts are made by’ 
the unirenrity authorities fw a de^^e Imgth of time. 

The large nnim«tiei unially maintain as many as 11 de|Mrtm«ita 
within t^ faculUss of phiks^y, scmMMi, and kttera The Uni- 
cersity of Braxil in Rio ds Janeiro has the hrilowing 11 (kfMulments: 
Hiiloeophy, Math«nsUcs, Physics, Chemirtry, Nstural Ht^ory, Geog- 
raphy, HistcMT, Social Sciences, Classics, Modem Letters, ind Edu- 
Qation. Small uniTersitke and priratdy oontrolled faedika gmr 
^ their opmitioM to local neetk ami ckmanda 

Normally, a sCwknt sekt^ a de|Mirtmeat in which to do his majcM' 
work, ami tlM (^lartnMnt, in turn, det^miiMS Um subjects to be taken 
by the kucknt Th«e may be mxat orerlapping of oooms among 
the departmmts in older to prorkk appre^riate t raining . 

Candidates umally ire l^uired to cmnpl^e their acackmic sub- 
jects during the first 8 years of their university trsining, and th«i 
spend the 4th and final year in profe«i(mal courses in education, 
observation of secondary studmta, and practice tMching. TIm prac- 
tical work is ai^ompliahsd in training schools umully wpport^ by 
the institution for dononstration jHirposn. Oraduatss from the 
4 y*nr oouras nuiy am the titk of /xcetictm/o, while tboee finishing 
the S-yser libmul arts program without {Mofrsmonal edtMation 

courses sre awarded Um backartJ. 

1 


Evaiuadoo and Ccrdficadoo 

The donentary-teacher candidates are required to take monthly 
examinational. In addition, they afe examin^ annually during the 
first two weeks in June. Part of the final examinstioos (provas fi- 
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mis) is written and part is oral. The 41^ on these examina- 
tions are avenged with those wi the monthly testa to arrive at the 
mark for the year. Any person who has missed 25 percent of the 
courses is not ]ermitted to take the Anal examinations. 

Individuals who complete requirements for the firrt cycle of teacher 
training are given rural teacher (regente) certificates The second 
cycle graduates are recogJuxed as primary teachers (professor pri- 
mirio). Tncertified teachers may become certified by pa.ssing an 
examination set up s|>ecifically for the purpose. Appointnrtents of 
elementaiy teachers generally are made on a probationary basis for a 
given length of tin>e after which permanent status may be granted. 
The probationary period varies in length in accordance with in- 
dividual State law's. 

A recent effort to stabilize the certification of secondary school 
teachers and to encourage grmter proficiency among those who have 
not specifically pref^red to teach is reflected in I>aw Na 2iS0, dated 
Felntury 19, 1955.* Administered by the Directorate of Second- 
ary Education in the Ministry of Exlucation and Culture, this law 
describe the scope of sulficiehcy examinations (examee.de mficiencia) 
for teachers who do not hold a license from an accredited faculty of 
philosophy and provides for examining boards composed primarily 
of members of the philosophy faculties. When members of these fac- 
ulties are not available, members of other faculties serve on the 
boarda 


In-scTvioe Training 


The Federal Government of Brazil, primarily tlmnigh the leatkr- 
ship of the National Institute for Educational Studies, has been ac- 
tively engaged in advanced training of m«i and women who are 
already teaching. One of the Government’s moat effective programs 
in this area has been the awarding of scholarships for advanced study, 
(m-the-job training, and attendance at workshops and special courses. 
Each research center is providing, and is working to improve, facili- 
ties for in-service training. A new training school has been built in 
Salvador for laboratory and demonstrati<» pnrpoaes. Facilities for 
teacher education at the new University City (Cidade Universitaria) 
of the University of Sio Paulo will be used almost exclusively for in- 
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serrioe trainin|r. Improvement of administration and technical »er> - 
icea is receiving similar attention under INEP leadership. 

Special courses^ conducted at local points to apprise teachers of 
more modem concepts of teaching and learning, stress the modifica- 
tion of instruction to fit the need and pecularities of individual re- 
gions. At these same local points, instruction is given to adminis 
■(rators and supervisors to help them improve their school prc^p^ms — 
the first sustained effort to improve schools by providing in-service 
training to improve the qualifications of administrators. 

Directors are organizing further training courses in different parts 
of Brazil for teaching and administrative personnel in secondary, in- 
dustrial, and commercial education. Educational authorities em- 
phasize that in-service training is particularly important in improv- 
ing schools since tiiis training frequently is the first professional train- 
ing the teachers and administrative personnel have had. 


Academic Freedom and Status 

\ 

The Brazilian constitution guarantees academic freedom for 
teachers. They g^ard this freedom meticulously and consider any 
infringement of it as a violation of an individual's democratic right 
to freedom of speech. 

At one time Brazilian teachera were considered among the social 
leadera of the omnmunity. Professm- Qilberto Freyre* points out 
that a part of the country’s heritage from Portugal ^ems from the 
Portugueqe inheritance from Eastern peoples who attached great im- 
portance and prestige to their learned men and professora Through 
the first hslf of th^ 10th century, an academic career or profeasion was 
the means for sons of roodesi urban families to compete intellectually 
and politically with sons of the landed aristocracy. 

P ro f ess o r Freyre goes on to say that industrialisation has elevated 
the businessman and lessened the awe of tcademic knowledge. Un- 
less supported by income from other sources, the econmnic poeitimi 
of teachers is not high. Women gradually have been replacing men 
in the teaching prof^ioo, especially at the elementaiy level where 
the change-over is almost complete. 

Studies have recently been nutde txmoeming the prestige of the* 
teacher in relationaliip to that of other occupations. Dr. Bertram 
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Hutchinson,* who seired in Brsiif under UNESCO, has completed 

koU University of ^ 

s^«l i! 1 •««•>« w«i rated to 9th ^ 

^i» >n social pr^ige after the doctor, lawyer, pri«s^ company^ 

^"•'*7 •"'! “■'"'‘"ity t««chers were not inclnded in 
the ha of 30 occupations in the ttudy.) These findings do not dif. 
fer mdically from those reported by Juarei Rubens B^dio Lopes,’ 

where M arbiti^ socio^nomic classification in 5 categori^^ 
compared with those of respondenta. ‘«*»ncs was 

.nr“,!i*“"7 ''««i«cation8 placed elemenUry teachere in the low 
and medium level socioeconomic group or neat to the bottom. Col- 

tTiT”" ‘"i""’ ““ professions 

and the ofiicers of the armed forces. Reportedly, aodents-regaid. 

less of their own aation and that of their parent^were incl3 to 
^ree with the Lopes classification and with the Hutchinson audy 
The Breiilian citiaeniy has long recognisal medicine, law, and en' 
pnrering as preferred professions. Teaching ia aill honor*! but 
Its former enviable position may be waning. 


Salaries 


As a result of inflation since World War II, Brazilian temihers’ 
mlanes in g^eral have risen. However, mainly because of diHer- 
nces in local financial ability, they vary greatly. In 1967 , aalaries 
for ele^toiy teachers ranged from 1^00 cruzeiros a month in the 

. Theaouth- 

n^fi!*J“K“I^ mnnicipalitioe have to pa» tfiOO cruzeiros, or more, a 

r? In metropoliton areas, it is estimated tot 

rent absorbs about (Jq^ierccnt of the salary. 

1“**^*“ ** increased through promotions or through 

thl^^ professional capaci^Tln 

the Federal District, teachers receive an automatic 25 per^t incre- 

™ ® nonsalary c<)6t-0f-]iv^ adjust 


OT mtaduitM 


ments (such as housing) or actual i 
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A secondary school teacher’s aalaiy is based on his rank or title. 
The most desired position (catedritico) might be translated into 
English as a “lecturer’s chair.” Persons of this rank enjoy the high- 
est remuneration and a tenure which can be distuH)ed <^y by judi- 
cial a^ion. Other cate^ries of positions are assistants (asabtentes), 
auxiliary teachers (auxiliares de ensino), supernumeraries (prof^ 
sores de ensino secund&rio/extranumeririoe), and contract professors. 
The latter may be employed by the week, day, or hour. Certificated 
secondary school teachers may receive tenure after 2 years of service 
by virtue of their Federal or civil-service employment Auxiliary 
teachers may receive tenure if they had 6 years of experience before 
the 1946 Constitutimi went into effect 
Secondary teachers are employed and paid by the municipal, State, 
or Federal government The Col^gio Pedro II pattern shows the 
following salary Scale : * 


OnmtTM Mr mMth 


Catedratlco 8, 400 ' 

OnrtMcated teacher 4,810 

An xlll a r y teadier..... i, 720 

Snpemamerary teacher (aUdloc scale) 0,060—7,830 

Contract teacher (hoorly rate) 100— *800 


Catedrkticoe aie entitled to a Ikhius after 10 years of service, 
amounting to the difference between their current salary and that for 
the next higher rating on the l^^ederal officials’ salary scale. Another 
increase occurs after 20 years of service, amounting to the difference 
between the actual salary and that for the next higher rating on the 
scal^ Prior governmental service at any level is recognized in com- 
puting service for salary purposes. Certificated teachen are entitled 
to a 16 percent pay increase after 20 years of service, and an addi- 
tional 25 percent after 26 yeai;^. 

Teachers in the secondary schools mainUined by the Federal Dis- 
trict receive a beginning salary of 8,400 cmzeiroe and an increase of 
20 percent overy 6 years until a niazimum of 16,00 cruzeiros has 
been reached. In t^ State of Sao Paulo, where 66 percent of the 
secondary sdiools of the Natiim are located, the initial salary of 6,600 
cruzeiros a month is increased every 6 years at the rate of 400 cm- 
teiroeamonth. 

Salaries of principals pr head teachers are fron^ 400 to 1,000 cru- 
• monA more than'^the salaries of certificated teachersL 
Teachers receive extra pay for extra services, and overtime work 
is compensated at the rate of 60-80 cruzeiros an hour. 
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g«ai«r»l rule the pey of teechen in priviteiohods is leM thui 

m Gove^ent schools. The Federal Qoveniment through the Sec- 

on^ prorision for salary incnasn 

in these independent echods. A formula hss been dereloped whereby 

has 90 or 85 students, then 
fte sala^ is inm^ by 10 to 20 percent respeetively. The mini, 
iin^ sal^ IS ^justed each 8 years in accordance with the oost.of- 
liTing indu of the arm where the school is situated. 

. J«i“ tMcbm to accept 

^plojromt in addition to their teaching. The law permits them 

^ ®nother goyernment job, pro- 
▼ided the extra work does not interfere witii their teaching. It is 
common to see teachers giving private lessons, teaching evening 
cUsB^or tmching in more than one school. What oonstitu^ 
^atrf field IS not precisely defined in the law. Teachers who are 
depmdent on their own earnings usually must supplement their 

w®ching income, especially if thrgr have fsmiliea Often teaching is 

tte pastime job to supplement income from another occupation . 

historical precedent esUUished this pattern when members 
of the learned professions assumed roles as teachera Educators are 
striving toward a full-time teaching professi(m. 


Welfare Benefits 


^bhe schMl teachers contribute 5 percent of their salaries for 
medical, h^iulisation, ,and retirement benefits under the Govarn- 

men^mployees pension fund. Teachers in private institutions are 
oo^ by State supported systems of ho^italiiation insurance 
and mir^t, for which th^y are required to pay 6.6 psroant of 
teaohi^ salaries. Benefits are comparable for both puWic and 

Jtti^teac^ Nearly aU of them are protected by NatioiialUbor 

laws against loss or dismissal without 
Teachw r^ve special benefits when their work is terminated by 
fiha^ ^ity, w injury. These benefits amount to full pay fbr 
pario^ last^ ^ a months to 4 years, dspsoding upon the 
iB^ofthslocali^. Iftheillns...xtm«lsov.r.T5S^^ 
^am^ specified by law, the oontract is tsnninatsd and paoaioii 
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Survivors’ benefits ere eveileble to the family of the deceased. 
The amount usually depends on the oontributions made by the teacher. 
In the case of Federal District employees, the amount is equal to 
approximately one-third of tlm salary. 

Unemployment benefits are not applicable to public school teachers 
since thty hai^ tenure. Most plans permit retirement after 25 years 
of service and i»y full salary up<m retirNnenf* 


Teaching Hours 

The school day in elmnMitaiy schools is not the mme throughout 
Brasil. It may be 6 hours but where it has been shortened to ac- 
commodate more school shifts and, thus, more pupils, it may be as 
short as 8 hours and occasionally shorter. Where there are double 
or tnple shifts, a different srt of teachers and administrators may 
be used for each shift 

A siinilar situation is found in secondary schools, except that a 
teacher may be employed by the hour, the class, or the session. Tra- 
dition has been to employ teachers on a part-time basis, thus giving 
them time for other employmnit 

The arerage number of teaching hours per week for Brasilian 
teachers is around ^ The State of Santa Catarina requires 27, 
while the Federal District requirement does not exceed 20. Second- 
s' teachers in the Federal District te^ 18 hours a week, while in 
Sio Paulo the number is 12 plus an addiri<^al 12 for extra pay. 

In mort States, teaclwrs are not required to be at the school at 
any fixed time bef<»e thi opening hour. In so^ Sta^ however, 
they must be there 15 minutes early. They are seldcHn required to 
remain aftw cUss hours. 

The school year of 5 days a week begins in March and closes 
mid-December, with a winter vacation in July and a summer ireca* 
tion in January and February. This pattern is typical at all levels 
of mstruction except for some variations caused by examination 
sch^ulee at secondary and university levels. Teachers are paid for 
National and State hdidays and fw rriigious hdidbya, recognised 
by the National Ccmgressor in the particular locality. 
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Number of Schools, Teachers, Students 


Table *24 shows that student enrollment in normal schools incr^ised 
from 19,396 in 1934 to 57,^3 in 1954 and that marked differences 
existed between the number of Mudents enrolled and actually attend- 
ing and between the nummber enrolled and graduating. Through 
scholarshij^ and other motivation techniques, the Brazilians are at 
tempting to narrow the gap between enrollment and attendance and 
to increase the number graduating. 

By State and Territory Table ‘25 giv^ the number of schools, 
teachers, and indents for the year 1956 in Mch of the two typw of 
nocmal schools. Regional normal schools having 4-year programs 
are located mortly in the rural States j those having 7-year pro- 
grams are located in the more peculated areas. The industrialized 
and densely populated SUte of Sao Paiilo has nearly thrte tirow 
as many normal training schools as all the rest of the «>untry and 
more than half the ^udents in the 7-yMrpn^ram8. 

The late^ educatimial ^tistics now available are for 1956 and 
^ they show that there were 76,995 certified and 66,154 non-certihed 
teachers in elunentary schools that year. Assi^ants in elemental^' 
schools toUled 7,231 ^prtified and 4,418 not certified. The total num' 
ber of teachers in all typ^ of secondary schools^ was 67,750 with the 
laigest number (30,272) in the ginisios, and the smaller number 
(546) in agricultural schoola The latter figure has special sig- 
nificance inasnuch as agri^lture traditionally has been the basis 
for the Natimi's ectmomy. (Other figures for secondary educaticNn 
appear in Chapter V.) 


TaMe 24.— Number of uormal (rhoola buJ 

reffstered, eantUod, attmdlBa, p«woted, ami 
1943, 1948, 1953, aud 1954 ‘ 
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Table 15 . — NumW of iMmad ad^Mla, atoa»ta, and iMchen, br State and 

TOTfloryi 1956 ' 
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In the same yw (19M) there were 18^88 teachers in inrtitutions 
of hig^m* ^rninga Of thiB number, 1^89 wwe in education divisions 
of the facultiee of philosophy and 2^55 in liberal arts subjects of the 
same faculties. Table 27 shows Uie number of teM*hers by faculties 
in the oniv^tiea fw six selected years from 1933 to 1954. During 
this period ms grMtest increase occurred in the facultiee of philoso- 
phy, Boisnoe, and liters; eotmomie scinoe; and mgineering. 
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EXPANDING E(X)NOirT 


Brazilian Education Assoaadob 


The Brazilian Education Association (Associa^ao Brasileira de' 
Educa?io), with headquarters in Rio de Janeiro, was founded Janu 
ary 16, 1924, to unite educators and other intere^ed people in discus- 
sion and study of educational problems. Tlie association works 
toward th^ ends through courees, conferen<^ ezcuraions, and cam 
feigns; reforms; educational exchange of persons on the local, na- 
tional and international level; social meetings; and other activities 
comjmtible with its aims. One conference convened by this amocia- 
tion was the 12th National Conference of Education held in 1956 at 
Salvador, Bahia. The agenda included the following topics: (1) 
The prowas of democratic education at the different educational levels 
and in extra-scholastic activities, (2), the contribution of schooU to 
the under^anding and employment of scientific discoveri^ and (S) 
the present concept of humani»n. 

The aasociation mainUins a library of bibliographical service, and 
f«ters research and publications. Its official periodical is EdJ^do 
(Education). The outstanding educators of the country are among 
Its members and the association has originated many innovatirms in 
Brazilian wlucation. 
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International Educational and 
Cultural Programs 


A S MANIFESTED by their actinti^ past and present, Brazil- 
ians Wrongly desire to participate in international educational 
^and cultural exchange The country has profited by interna- 
tional cultural cooperation, and at the mine time it has much to offer 
crther countries of the world. For many years it has demonrtrated 
special intere^ m intellectual cooperation, siting up a 40 -member 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation in 19 *i 3 . Reorganize in 1987 , 
this commiUee was given a home in the Foreign Office. 

The Pan American Conference at Buenos Airw in 1936 emphasized 
intellectual ojoperation to such an extrot that the resultant increased 
interest lead Brazil to creafe a Department of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in the Brazilian Foreign Office. The De{»rtment was charged 
with the r^pcmsibility of overseeing national and international cul- 
tural activities and exchanges such as literary, scientific, artistic, stu- 
dent, and professor.' Cultural programs have greatly expanded 
during more recent years and many Brazilians are now traveling 
abroad in pursuit of educational experiences and sharing of ideas. 


Bilaccatl Pn^rams With the United States 

TTie first Unit^ Sutes technical cooperation pr<^nun with Brazil 
was suited in 1940. The original programs assisted in mineral in- 
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PBjrtigations, rubber development, and health and »nitation, and they 
were directed by the Office of the Coordinator of In ter- American Af 
fairs, later known as the Institute of Inter- American Affairs. A 
bn^er basis for technical cooperation by Braid and the United 
States was made po^ble by an agreement signed in 1950. At the 
same time a sectind agreement was made providing for a joint U.S. 
B|Mil economic development commission which would identify, plan, 
and rec«nmend pnority projects needed to develop Braiif’s total 
economy. 


The work of the Commission resulted in 41 planned de\'t»lopmenf 
projects and the nec««ary instrumentation for loan applications to 
the International and Ex fxirt Import Banka V^Tien the loan appli 
cations had been completed, the Joint Commuenon was terminatwl 
in December 195,1 by mutual agreement. The Braiilian National 
Bank for EcAinomir Development was designated locontinue the work 
of the commission. The technical cooperation activities have been ' 
enlarged since 195.1 to men requests of the Braxilian Government 
Also subsequent agreements have extended service in agriculture, 
public health, indurtritl education, public and business adminirtra-^ 
tion, social welfare, transportation, and civil aviation. 

"Die projects to which the United StAtes is currently ^witriteting 
aid are many and varied. Sonm of tl« particulara and objectives 
may be described briefly as follows : 

In cgric%dtwr«, amstanc^ is provided to diversify and increase agri- 
cultural produri^ion, coordinate Fedei^ and State ext^iaion services, 
improv'e st^nage, mark^ing and distribudon facilitiee; to ellert smind 
agri^tural credit in rural areas; farm managwnent and home bcch 
noqics; to improve irri^tioo, soil and wat«* «mservation practi<*s; 
to improve the curricula of the Federal and State agricultural and 
veterinary collies ; and to give other basic cooptation. 

Specific agricultural programs include the ASCAB Southern 
Association of Rural Credit Assistance project which provides tech * * 
nical assistanoe to fanners in Rio Grande do Sul in terms ot mial 
credit and extension. Technical knowledge and know-how is dis- 
stninaled by teams of Biaxilian agrmi<«iirts and lK«ie economic 
to farmers and thtr families. Two American technkiaiu act as 
advisma to the Brazilian extensiim agents. Fasenda Ipanema in 
the State of Sio Paulo has bectxne the center of graduate training 
for agronomists, home ecxmmnists, and agncnltural engineers, and it 
offers practical training to agricultural technicians sdected country- 
wide. In Bahia and Esplrito a reeearch project is under way to 
devdop disease-reeistant trees. The resultant high-yield crope would 
hdp increase foreign ezriiange earnings. 


/ 
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In r^wrd to ii^iutrcd fiMcmrew dewhpment, some 10,000 squire 
kilonMters of iron ore d^oeite are being surveyed, and an eiplora- 
tiMi^is being made of areas where l«id and sino deposits have be«i 
reported. CooperaUve geolc^'cal gurveys have indicated that. $10 
billions of irm and manganese are available. Metallurgy and mining 
practiMS are being improved. 

n$aUh and taniUUion aswtenoe is shifting frmn curative medicine, 
hc«pital management, public health nursing, and environmental sani- 
tation on the FwieraJ level to the strengthening of State public health 
departments to prepare thun to assume cooperative h^lth activities. 
The main objective is developmrat of decentralised oxnpetency in 
the management of puMic health programs. A of American 

medical cAcers, nurMs, atul sanitary engineers are providing advice 
and training for Brazilians working in the SESP (Servi^o Especial 
de Stude Pdblica), a cooperative public health program crated by 
joint action of the Brazilian Government and the United State* 
OovemnMnt thrcnigh the Mini^ry of Health in Brazil and the Inrti- 
fute of Inter- AmMdcan Affairs. The Brazilian technicians are work- 
ing in all States and TNritories to asist those departments alrnuiy 
in exigence. 

Many edueatumed programs are in progre*. Some educative as- 
sistance has been proffered to labor and trade unions in the effective 
Application of human relations and of managem^t' production tech- 
nique. Indurtrial edocaticm is receiving assignee through CBAI 
(Joint Brazilian- American InduArial Commusimj) to help me^ 
pressing needs for b^ter trained shop forMnen and workers. A 
group of AiMriaui'^industrial school teacEers are working with 
teac^itf staffs of 23 Brazilian industrial high schools toward the im- 
provMnent of their teaching methoda This is being done in various 
ways, including special summer school course and demonstrations and 
followup consultations. 

In ooop«mtion with the O^nlio Vaigas Foundation, a school of 
businos administration was established in 1954, Sio Paulo, which 
offers the first 4-y«r <»llege ccsirse in busine^ administration in 
Latin America. Brndm the Getfilio V^argas Foundation, ICA, and 
USOM, the following also cooperate with the school ; The Ministry 
of Educatitm and Culture through its agency CAPES; the Ministry 
of Labm-, Industry, and Cmnmeroe (M.T.I.C.) ; Compi unity of In- 
do^ry and Businem (CtMnunidade de Empr$sas e Neg6cios, 
C.E.N.). Some Brasilian profeesors are being trained oA the j(^ by 
a oorpe of Midiigan State UiiivM^ty professors and by specialized 
poftfgradoate training in Um United Statea 
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In 1957, school had on ita sUff 8 Michi^ SUto UruTM«itT 
pro easore, 5 Braiihan assistant profeasore trained in the United 
T ^ P*rt-time lecturers on basic subjecta, 9 insti^ictor aaaiatanteto 

sp^cialiain^ in the United 
. t^ In addition to the +-year oourae in buainem administration 
in^sive short courses of 8-months duration are provided for perooij 
with industrial management eiperienoe. Business conferences and 
^minare are speaal features of the school for alumni, experienced 
industnali^ and leaders in the busineas cmnmunity. Reaearch, pub- 
ication and portgraduate instruction contribute to the schoora stat- 
ure. The hrst graduates of the 4-year course receired the Bachelor 
m Husine« Administration diploma in 1958. .This degree Ha fulh 
ne^ired by the Directorate of Higher Education in the Ministry of 
Question and Culture, and articulation is the same as for arv^Sier 

The coun» offerinp^ folio. tho« of bu«„« ^hoob in (i, TTniW 
and dual .,th economic ioatitutiona, judicial inatitutioBa 
organisation of business and industry, human relatimis, and businen 
communication. Specific subjects are Uaught within the framework 
of these areaa It was planned that curricular expeirimenUtion 
wou d continue for 5 years, ending in 1958. Age distribution of the 
enrolle«^rnng the first 8 years was the following: Age 41 to 60-416; 
81 to 4tV^l; 21 to 80-115. Job. held by th«e enrolleee were 
those of president^ director, superintendent, manager, asrirtant man- 
ager, proprietor, department head, and so forth. The school’s lUtus 
and reputation is indicated by the fact that, by 1967, it had giT* 
instruction to employees of 209 companies.* 

A projert a^ment was signed in June 1966 in r«pon«'to a re- 
quest by the Brasilian Government for help with a^rative pro^ 
^m in teacher education. Its purpose is to introduce and demoo- 
rt rate to Brax.lisn educators methods and technique in elementarr 
uea ion which they might analyze, apply, and adopt to meet their 
educational needs. The emphasU is on the creation, J 
demonstration, and application of elemenUry education material/ 
Md equipment available in Brazil and elsewhere. Teachers who^ 
tmonstrete professional competence and performanoi, and can use 
ng 1 anguage proficiently, are given opportunity to try f <w 
tiwl and maintenance grants for study in the United Sutes. 

Ihe pro^ u. operating in BeJo Horizonte at the Institute of 
EducaUon (Instituto de Educacio) end at its demonstration school, 

'Bm«U d* AdMlBiitracao d» g"»p r »— « d* Ub a . ^ 

Boltl. Infor«..„o. Bto P.iOo. P.p.Urt. . Tlpo„.a. 
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under tBediret^ion of the Bruilien director of the NAtionei ImCitute 
of Educational Studies, the SecnUry of Education of the SUte of 
Minas Oerais, and the Education Division of the United States Oper- 
ations Missions to Brazil. It is a program primarily of teacher edu> 
catiixi. The ^activities and administration are under the direction 
of two coKlir»ctc«a, cme frcan each country, who are supported by a 
staff of Brazilians and Americans, After studying at Ipdiana Uni- 
reraity in the t_ nited States, the Brazilian teachers who have been 
awarded grants return the Belo Horizonte to become a corps around 
which the actual training is conducted. Teachers from all parts of 
Brazil are brought in to Belo Honzwite to receive this training. 

Another project agreememt, signed in April 1956 with the Governor 
of Parani provides for an American technician to work with officials 
in 10 countiM (municlpios) at the western frontier of the State and 
with governmental agmcies in the area on a development program 
for health, aanitaticm, and agriculture. These educational activities 
are ezpected to improve local living (xwditiona. 

j^mch prog rams are typical of the type of cooperative endeavors 
wing conducted by Brazil*L.S. agencies. In addition, many ea- 
change-of-persona grants have been given for rtudy in the United 
States. A typical brMdtdown of participants ia shown for the year 
1956 in table 28. In the ezchange programs and technical assistance. 
It is cuiktRnary for matching funds to be appropriated or oblig^ated 
by Brazilian agencies. In the (a« of szchange programa, the Bra- 
zilian agency pays the round-trip travel and the salary of the par- 
ticipant while in travel and study sUtus. pie actual amount paid 
for ttlaries in 1956 has n<^ been calculated, but travel expenditures 
amounted to about t290,000. Total dollar expenditures from 1942 to 
1956 for U.S. aid programs are shown in table 29. Before Fiscal 
administrative expenses were included in pn^ram 
appropriations. 

Table 80 gives a breakdown of 1966 expenditures fwJd of ac- 
tivity, showing U.S. and Brazilian counter|Mut obligations. The 
largest appropriatioiis were awarded to health and sanitation, fol- 
lowed agriculture. Bdu<»tion was third in BiazUian obligatioiu 
snd ftmrth in U.S. dollar ippnpriatioos. Brazilian cnueiro# were 
converted at two retea— 87.06 (the anuMint that coffee export^e re- 
ceive for their dollar eaminga) and 72.60 cruaeiroa per dollajr (the 
average nninthly rate of the tkdlar ezchange on iIm fr ee ijaarket 

during the period July 1966 to JuiM 1966) . 
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IViTit® ftgenciM htre (xntnbatMi to Bruili^n de?*lopnient ixi th* 
educalKMial field as well m in commercial and industrial enterpnaee. 
A recent taimlaticm abowed that rdi^ous groups sponsored 318 
schools, 16 hospitals and clintcs, B farms and agricultural educational 
centers.* FVinUe foundations and IT.S. Ixisiness interests are also 
■ctive in Braail. The United States is the country with the largrwt 
[inrate inrestment in Brasil, and this inrestmenf is increauung >'e*riv, 
In 1^66, B4 T-.S. companies were operating in Bnuil, representing 13 
(liferent types of bimnoases.* 

The Rockefeller FoundsUon has been active in educational and 
research prt^rams in Braxil since the ewrly liKO’g, The pnmary con- 
inbutions of this private l^gency have been in medical research, medi- 
cine, and l^ialth problems relating to yellow fever and malaria 
ppi4emi(». Much research has been done and help given towanl elmi 
mating deva^ation caused by hookworma. The Foundation has 
given large inima of m<mey to the medical school of Sao Paulo, pro 
vided numerous acholarahipe for Rnuiliap dorters to study at the 
graduate level in the I nited States, and sfsiMed a program for the 
guidance and advanced training of rfunwa. The Foundation's work 
has been considered ouatandingly effective in aseisting Brazilians 
with many of their medical^nd public Iwialth^problemsi 



in Bnml 


Tl» United Naticgia Organisation fro^i its beginning years has 
tieen active in BraaiL lipch of the work is being deme by projects 
in the Amaaon Valley and Northeast Brasil. ^This work is concerned 
[irimarily with ectmomic developm^t in these underdeveloped areas. 
FducatkmaJ develc^menta are also being fostered and they are part 
of a majmr project which incliMkis the extenaiem and improveixMnt of 
primary edacaticxi in L^on Ainerirtu This project, will operate for 
K^years, when, it is expected, tf^^varioos countries will be able to 
(irooeed without farther technical asaistanoe. / 

'Ihe auDfl of the project are : To provide more opportunities for all 
childreii, to revise and improve the primary school curriculum, to 
provide bases for ffexibilitj for urban imd rural areas, to provide for 
in service traimiig of teachers, to help raise thft status of teachers, 
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Md to ttoin . ralBcitatly wdl-pr.p,™d poup of „p.rt. to «m on 

^ piUTww of the project. .p,eee einiil, it is beliecsS; cen be <^ed 

tion onSr reelistic pluming, collection and dinemina- 

MW is « ‘^'.T finding 

toancial help, and training a sUd of spccfalied^ 

•» ®" prepaimtion thrCh 

of has aiso been working in Bratil with the Brasilian Center 

of ttfZer' “T*"'* ®" fimdamenul reform and reorganisation 

nroi.^1nS'<^n' n technical education*^ To this 

proj^ UNESCO has contributed the services of three exDerta. i«. 

c u ing a sociohgist, an anthropologist, and an educational sociologist. 


School for Public Servants 


SeilMte IEEUpT .•‘'““‘i™ i« the School f» PubBc 

ioa The throughout Latin Amer- 

ica. ^e Qettil o Vargas foundation provided the imliative to beirin 

Msista^’ ^ Nations has cooperated through its technical 

scholanhin. #***If"!i*”* making regular contributions, offering 
^ whfi R to rtudents of other nations, furnishing forei^ prof^ 
^ whw Bnuihan teachers were not available, and sendiS BraiU- 
lans to foreign countries for advanced studv TKa nAAri e u 

^ ^ fi«" felt in South Amsricu MAP trnin, p;l^t; 
faturepubhe servants from most South American countries In 1965 
tt^oomd 880 Studenu, of whom IIK, were from“».ris. 

W^oreT^' of foreign.™ 

PproxuMteiy 80. Foreign candidates are selected bv the RrA«iii.» 
ihS^“ “»io»^^Stud«.to pey no tuition lITtwIlJ. 

reund-triptreuT EBApJIi^X.:;lt'' ““ 

to?;i2Ir2!‘ EBAP Iregu, with Syeere, but h„l«n imn^red 
“ ”**** '*“***® maximum benefit. Graduate oouises 

of 8 edu^ion of public servants who have a minimum 

oAdiir!^ e»P«rienoe. Special 4-month courses for h’lgh government 
ogyMB^cen^tiM in „.y on. 4 fleld^^b^ULSDUS 

“tohon of gnrerel requirement, end profcrton .1 mibjecto in oid^ 
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meet the standards of the Ministry of Education and Culture. Their 
degrees are honored and registered in the Ministry. Most of the pro- 
feesore have responsible positions in other institutions and work for 
EBAP on an hourly basis. 

serv^ as an inspiration for similar schools founded later 
by its. graduates in other lAtin American leountries. Their efforts 
undoubtedly could be duplicated many times without being able to 
■fulfill the need throughout Latin America for trained personnel in 
public admi^ration. Plane are being readied, however, for ex- 
pansion and improvement of EBAP itself.® 


Cultural Agencies 




The Pan American Union of the Organization of American States 
has rei^^ yeoman’s service to education and culture in Brazil 
as m all ^uth America. This organization has been operating for 
over a half-century, fostering intellectual exchange through publica- 
tions, student excl^ges, and professorial exchanges, and as an ad- 
junct to regular diplom^ic channels. Its education division works 
vigorously to keep Latin American Republics^ apprised of recent 
educational changes and advancements. Brazil has profited and con- 
tinues to profit from the Union’s work. ^ 

The Brazilian-United States Cultural Institutes and Unions (In- 
stituto Brasil-Estados Unidos) have done much to teach English and 
American culture in Brazil. The organizations, usually fostered 
under the direction of a U.S. cultural attach^ from the embas^ or 
consulate, ate popular centers where Portuguese learn English and 
where in sme cases Americans learn Portuguese. Many students 
have gai^ such proficieniy in English that they have been able 
to Uke advantage of travel opportunities to the United States and/or 
other English-spwking countries. Some of the best language in- 
struction has and is being accomplished in these centers. 

Institute of International Education in New York City fosters 
exchange of students and professors. It has provided scholarships 
and grants for Brazilians and North Americans alike. Most of the 
have studied at the graduate level. The institution con- 
^ut« much to help Brazilian students, as well as those from any 
other foreign country, become acquainted with American life and 
institutions whsrsTsr poosibls. 
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Vwious wganizations offer exchenge fellowriiips tor fcmign tntrel 
end study. The BruUiaa higgler educatimi organizaticm CAPES in 
1967 awarded foreign scholarships, to 32 Brasiliins. Seven ^dents 
went to the United Sutee, 6 to Germany, 10 to France, 1 to Italy, 

1 to England,, 2 to Switnriand, 8 to Sweden, 1 to Japan ; and 1 went 
both to Holland and Uie United States. 

Many otlwr exchan^ and bilateral programs in Brazil are cur- 
rently in opmtitm with other countries. It is anticipated Uiat such ^ 
programs will continue to flourish, and Brazilians express the hope 
that many students from all c^her countries will visit Brazil for 
intellectual and cultural exchange of ideas. 
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